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Career exploration is a process through which 
individuals learn about the range of educational and career options 
available to them. The career exploration model described in the 
document was produced to unite a variety of programs, activities, and 
procedures which have been used to facilitate career education 
primarily in Baltimore City and in Maryland. Intended for junior high 
school students, the program requires a planning committee composed 
of representatives from each subject area, the guidance staff, and 
the administrative staff. The program goals for the student arci the 
development of self-awareness, of knowledge of job skills and level 
of competence, of social and communication skills, of decision making 
skills, and of awareness of his own role in the world of work. The 
students will benefit from vicarious, simulated and hands-on 
experiences. They should first learn that many occupations are 
contained in occupational clusters, then explore several clusters. 
Teacher Guides in Physical Education, Science, Art, and Music contain 
suggestions of activities to emphasizes a certain career or job 
family in relation to the subject studied. Cooperative work 
experience programs, as well as descriptions of related portions of 
the career development program, are documented in the appendixes. 
(AG) 
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Foreword 



Tlie public, parents, and students have continuaiiy stressed the impor- 
tance of career education within our educational programs. Our educational 
programs must respond to this expressed need by providing students with 
the skills and knowledge which will enable them to prepare for the series of 
work -related experiences known as a career. 

Tlie career preparation process ideally involves a wide range of experi- 
ences and activities which relates the classroom to the working community. 
It also provides for the development of positive, working relationships be- 
tween students, educators, parents, and the community. Career exploration, 
the process through which individuals learn about the range of educational 
and career options available to them, is a vital part of career preparation. 

This career exploration model has been produced as a part of the Mary- 
land Career Development Project (K-Adult). This project, one of two major 
career education demonstration projects in Maryland, has been conducted 
cooperatively by the Baltimore City Public Schools and the Maryland State 
Department of Education. The purpose of the model is to bring together a 
variety of programs, activities, and procedures which have been utilized to 
facilitate career education primarily in Baltimore City and in Maryland. 

It is my hope that this model wil! furnish teachers and counselors with 
ideas and suggestions that they will find useful in carrying out their respon- 
sibilities to students. 



E. Niel Carey, D/w7or 
Specialist in Vocational Guidance 
Maryland Career Develop Project (K-Adult) 
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Introduction 



The MaryhuKi Career Development Project (K- 
Adult) was initiated in the Baltimore City Public 
Sciioois in i^>71 under tiie aegis of tlie Maryland 
Stale Departnient of Education. Tlie project was or- 
iiani/cd into three components which formed the 
operational setting in Baltimore City the Elementary 
Resource Component, the Work-Oriented (Coopera- 
live) Component, and the Information and Placement 
System Component (VIEW). 

The Klemcntary Component provided teachers and 
counselors in eight schools the opportunity to devise 
programs, procedures, and materials which helped 
youngsters learn more about themselves, to see them- 
selves positively and to learn more about the world of 
work and the relationship of education to it. 

The Junior High Work-Oriented (Cooperative) 
Component provided training in employability skills 
to selected students at the General Henry Lee and 
Rock Glen .lunior High Schools. 

The Information and Placement System Com- 
ponent (VIEW) provided students with up-to-iiate, re- 
liable, and accurate information about career and ed- 
ucational opportunities. 

During the course of the year 1^72-73, Career Ex- 
ploration Workshops were held for junior high school 
counselors, teachers, principals, and administrators. 
The purpose of tiiese workshops was to train these 
educators in the use of practices, procedures, and ma- 
terials with which they would plan a career explora- 
tion program for their own school. 

The objective of this Career Development Re- 
source Model is to acquaint educators with the con- 
cept of career development and to provide them with 
examples of goals, objectives, activities, and resources 
wliicli may be used in planning and operating pro- 
grams in career education in the Baltimore City Pub- 
lic Schools. 

Included in this resource model are .supplementary 
exercises and instructional packages devised and im- 
plemented at the General Henry Lee Junior High 
Sciiooi. Also included are some of the best features of 
Project (JO ((Jrowing Opportunities), a guidance- 
oriented career development project, initiated in 
1966 and now included in this project for 1972-73. A 
synopsis of the VIEW program at Southern High 
School is given intlicating the accomplishments of this 
project. The best features of the Work-Oriented Com- 
ponent, the Career i:xploralion Workshop and the 
McCormick Plan are identified in this model. A career 
development program initiated at the Lemmel Junior 
High School is included here, also. 
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It is our hope that educators have become aware 
of the concept of career development and have seen 
the potential for bringing about changes in our educa- 
tional system as a result of the in-deplh experiences 
exemplified in the Maryland State Career Develop- 
ment Project. 

Charlotte J. Mebane 
Coon/uiator, Maryland Career 
Development Project 

Purpose 

The primary purpose of this Career Exploration 
Model, 1-9 is to serve as a tool to assist local schools 
in Baltimore City in achieving a prime goal a goal of 
systematizing the career development experiences of 
all students and to insure that all teachers in all subject 
areas play their important part in this process. If this 
goal is obtained, then each student will formulate a 
career development plan based upon well-founded 
knowledges of self, the world of work, and the 
process of planning and preparing for entry into 
career life. 

This model is to be viewed as just that, a model or 
guiding tool for local school staff. U becomes quite 
apparent to any reader that the listed general objec- 
tives, as an example, touch only parts of the goals 
which they are to achieve. The Maryland Career De- 
velopment staff presents only examples of objectives 
to stimulate the imagination of local personnel. The 
intelligent application of the printed materials by the 
local school staff in their own unique settings serving 
a particular population is required tor the design and 
implementation of a meaningful program of career 
development. 

Definitions of Career Education 

In an article appearing in the November, 1^)71 is- 
sue of American Education U.S.O.E. Commissioner * 
Sidney P. Marland, Jr., said: 

''What the term "career education'' means to me 
is basically a point of view, a concept a concept 
that says three things. First, that career education 
will be part of the curriculum for all students, not 
just some. Second, that it will continue through- 
out a youngster's stay in school, from the first 
grade through senior high and beyond, if he so 
elects. And third, that every student leaving 
school will possess the skills necessary to give bim 
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a sl:irl to miikinu ii livcliluHHl lor liimsclf and liis 
Inmiiy. even it* he leaves before completing high 
sciiooi." 

A definition oF career education retlecting con- 
cepts contained in the most recent literature on tlie 
suhjeci is found in Career Education: What It Is Ami 
How To Do If. Olympus Puhlishing Company, Salt 
Lake City, 1971. 

*Tareer education is the total effort of public ed- 
ucation and the coniniunity aimed at helping all 
individuals to become familiar with the values of 
a work-oriented society^ to integrate these values 
into their personal value systems, and to imple- 
ment these values in their lives in such a way that 
work becomes possible, meaningful, and satisfy- 
ing to each individual.'' 

Within the context of this definition, the concepts 
which follow are of basic importance. 

The term public education means education avail- 
able to the public and from which the public may 
choose. Thus, career education is not limited to 
the K-12 Iniblic school system. Rather.it encom- 
passes the public schools, but is extended beyond 
grade twelve to include all post secondary educa- 
tion including community colleges, post high 
school occupation educational institutions (both 
public and private), degree granting colleges and 
universities, and all of adult education. 
Career education involves the joint effort of pub- 
lic education and the community. Thus, it is not 
seen as something the schools can do themselves. 
The ^'scluKil of hard knocks.'' as represented in 
the broader community, is Joined with the 
^'school of hard books/' as represented by the 
formal educational system, to become the total 
learning environment of career education. 
Career education is for all individuals the very 
young child and the adults of the community 
the intellectually able and the mentally handi- 
capped males and females those who will attend 
college and those who will not the economically 
alTluent and the economically disadvantaged 
those from rural and those from urban settings. 
Career education seeks to help individuals become 
familiar with the wide variety of work values now 
present in this society and to choose some set of 
work values that will be personally meaningful. 

In late f-'all I97L a number of key individuals in- 
volved in career education met at a national invita- 
tional conference conducted at the Center for Occu- 
pational Kducation. North (\irolina State University. 
Hach participant was asked to submit, anonymously, 
his or her own definition of career education. The 
0 "nitions submitted at that conference which follow 
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illustrate the diversity of points of view that currently 
exist. 

'^Career education can be defined as that part of 
the total school curriculum which provides the 
student with the knowledge, exploratory ex- 
periences, and skills required for successful job 
entry, job adjustment, and job advancement. It 
can also be detined as an organized K-12 pr(^gram 
to provide every student with an understanding of 
and preparation for the woHd of work.'' 
"Career education may be described or defined as 
a comprehensive educational program which gives 
attention to preparing all people for satisfying 
and productive work in our society." 
''Career education is that part of the totaheduca- 
tion process which focuses on the successful 
adaptation of the individual to the worid of 
work." 

"Career education is the systematic development 
of the natural powers of a person over his entire 
lifetime for his life's work, it invc^lves body, 
mind, and spirit and is commenced in the home 
where the chikPs will and intellect are nurtured 
through love and example by his parents and 
family members." 

"Career education encompasses all education in 
that it is th.at part of a learning experience that 
assists one to discover, define, and refine his tal- 
ents and use them in pursuit of a career." 
"The purpose of career education should be to 
help people develop human resource con'spetence 
along with a realistic understanding of the world 
of work or wage-employment system: i.e.. the 
socio-economic institution of working for pay in 
modern industrial society to become competent 
as workers and comprehending as men and 
women."' 



Career Education Task Force 

As of the writing of this rep(^rt, the report o\' the 
Task Force on Career Kducati(^n the Baltimore 
City Public Scliools has not been ratified by the 
Board of School Commissioners, ncM" has the ,Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction officially accepted the 
report. 

The task force definition of career education 
evolved through exploration of current literature, in- 
vestigation of model programs, meetings with stu- 
dents, staff, and community representatives, a study 



'Bureau of t-.dunitional Programs. ••|ivL*-N'L»ar Artit>n Han. CarLvr 
J.cliiL-ation." ilrai't copy. Marylaiul State- t\-partnu'nt of I iluration 
(August P)72). 



of hVilcral and State guidelines, consideration of the 
piiilosophy and goals of tlie Baltimore City Public 
Schools, and reference to the Superintendent's State- 
ment of Priorities. 

The task force believes that career education is 
the life-long acquisition of knowledge, skills, and 
altitudes which enable an individual to know him- 
self and to fulfill himself as a fully capacitating, 
self-motivating, productive member of society. 

"Fully capacitating'' means that each in-^ 
dividual is competent to perform all of his life 
roles. Hach person, regardless of age, performs a 
career as a member of a family group. Secondly, 
each person must be helped to contribute to the 
economic life of society through either produc- 
tion of goods or rendition of services. A third 
basic role is that of a participant in community 
life, with its attendant skills in citizenship and 
commitment to values. An individual who is fully 
capacitated also participates in avocational activi- 
ties which have personal meaning and provide op- 
portunities for self-renewal. Finally, a fully capac- 
itating individual relates himself to the aesthetic, 
the ethical, and the moral life of the community. 

'\Self-motivating" means that the individual 
has the ability and the desire to perform his ca- 
reer roles as effectively as possible. He under- 
stands himself, his strengths, and his limitations, 
and he has well-defined values and aspirations. He 
is willing to make decisions based on tho.se values 
and a.spirations. He is aware of the necessity to 
exert himself to perform his various roles, for ef- 
fective performance requires self-discipline to deal 
with life's problems. 

''A productive member of society'' is an in- 
dividual who makes positive contributions to ben- 
efit the society of wliich he is a part. As he strives 
to build effective, cooperative relationships with 
others, he provides satisfaction and well-being for 
them and for himself as well. 



This definition of career education differs from 
many others in that it encompa,s.ses an individual's 
total life career, not just his vocation or profession. 
Career education begins as one's life begins and con- 
tinues throughout. It is a shared responsibility of the 
home, the school, and the larger community. 

As a school function, career education begins in 
kindergarten and continues through adult education. 
It crosses all curricular lines and has as its primary 
focus self-awareness. Thus, the affective domain 
moves into its rightful place as an equal with the 
cognitive and psycho-motor domains. Feelings about 
one's .self, clarification of values, the ability to make 
judgments, to make decisions, and to foresee the 
probable consequences of these decisions are funda- 
mental to career education. 

The creative arts, the liberal arts, and the practical 
arts share equal places of importance in career educa- 
tion. The humanities are necessary for each indivi- 
tion. The humanities are necessar>' for each individu- 
al's personal fulfillment: ba.sic academic skills of 
all careers; and some degree of technological skills is 
needed by each person who is to become an effective 
participant in society. 

This concept of career education means that each 
person who attends school will be a wi.se consumer of 
education and will leave school with an awareness of 
himself and of the many career options available to 
him. He will be prepared to a.ssume his family role, 
continue his education, and enter the world of work 
according to the goals he has .set for him.self. 

Finally, career education implies total staff com- 
mitment. It is not the province of any one depart- 
ment or division within the school system, but is the 
shared responsibility of every divi.sion, every depart- 
ment, and every staff member in the Baltimore City 
Public Schools. - 



^Report of the Task Force on Career Education (Hjltinuuc; Balti- 
more City Public Schools. November 1972). 
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ORGANIZATION 
AND ADMINISTRATION 



Organization and Administration 



Introduction 

l\w period of cduaition bctwcLMi elementary 
school aiul high school is a bridging period. The child 
becomes an adolescent and. in turn, begins to think 
seriously about his fulure as an aduU. At the end of 
this period ofliiiie. the student must make some deci- 
sions for his future: lie must tentatively plan his liigh 
school. curriculum. 

This Career Hxploration Program will enable the 
.Ntudciit lo discover facts about possible careers in 
whicli he might be interested. Tiie junior high school 
is the proper setting in which to orient the student 
toward comparing his interests with the occupational 
information lie has learned. 

liducational staff nuist offer the student informa- 
tion which will make school more relevant to his pres- 
ent anti future life. Integrating the Career Exploration 
Program into a junior high school curriculum could 
help to bring about that relevance. The key. however, 
is cooperative action by die Iota! school staff in im- 
plementing the (*areer Lxploration Program concept, 
fhe purpose of tiu< tiocument. therefore, is to suggest 
a program structure through which successful explo- 
ration cat! be achieved. 

Program Structure 

file structure oi Uu I'arecr Iixploration Program 
will vary with the si/e of the school and the interests 
of stulT. A program will rarely be effective without 
the endorsement and acceptance of the career educa- 
tion concept by staff. Therelbre. every effort should 
be made to assure endorsement and acceptance be- 
fore the program in initiated. Flexibility within the 
program structitre is important in order to meet the 
needs of each schc ! a.nd classroom teaclver. 

To insure unification of goals and objectives, it is 
imperative that the curricuiuni-rclated .staff and coun- 
selor work closely together in the planning of the 
Career lixf^oration ProL'ram. A planning committee, 
con^posed of rcpreSvjntaliv'es from each subject area, 
the guidance staff, .ind tlie administrative staff, can 
be utili'/ed to do the majority of decision-inaking re- 
garding the utilization of materials and equipment 
and the types of units that should be taught. The 
implementation of this tcclimque has been demon- 
strated very succcssfidly at Rock (den Junior High. 
The planning committee prevented duplication and 
also improved staff relationships. 

(See Appendix A.) 
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Goals 

Self-Awareness 

Tlui.student will develop knowledge of the com- 
ponents which make up self. This knowledge should 
lead to self-identity and a consistent value system. 

Job Skills and Competence 

The student will gain knowledge of skills and com- 
petences needed in the perfortnance of job-related 
tasks. 

Employobility Skills 

Tlie student will develop the social and cc^nmuni- 
cation skills appropriate to career placement. 

Decision-Making Skills 

The student will develop the skills I'or determining 
his career direction and developing a plan for career 
development. He will develop the techniques of ap- 
plying information to rational processes to rcacli deci- 
sions. 

Career Awareness 

Through a process of exploration, the student will 
gain knowledge of the total spectrum of careers, lie 
should develop some concept of his role(s) vvithin the 
world of work. 

General Objectives 

SelKAwareness 

Based on knowledge about self, inclutling abilities, 
skills, talents, interests and needs, the student will be 
able to describe and tlemonstrate his various abilities 
and interests. 

Job Skills and Competence 

Based on knowledge and experience, the student 
will be able to demonstrate the skills necessary for 
entry level employment. He will apply his self-under- 
standing in projecting a positive self-image, anil wdl 
apply his learned skills in such activities as filling out 
applications, interviewing, testing, and job peMorm- 
ance. 

Employobility Skills 

Based on a continuum of instruction in the fumla- 
niental skills of communication and computation, the 



stiulcnt will ticmoiistnitc tiic :ihiiity to spenk. to 
listLMi, to rcatK to write, aiul to pcrtbrin busic opera- 
lions with numliers. He will apply tiiese skills in the 
pursuit of his career in all phases etIucationaL voca- 
tional, and avocational. 

Decision Making 

Based on knowledge of cause-etTect relationships, 
the student will be able to discriniinate among alter- 
natives and at any given time make decisions based on 
his chaniiing abilities, interests, and needs. Given a 
range ol' options in both educational and occupa- 
tional terms, he will make decisions in terms of his 
own career development. 

Career Awareness 

Based on knowledge about the range and nature of 
various career clusters, the student will be able to 
name and describe a variety of jobs relative to his 
interests and abilities. He should be able to demon- 
strate some concept of his role(s) within the world of 
work. 

Educational Awareness 

Based on knowledge about educational prerequi- 
sites, the student will be able to list the prerequisites 
for a variety of career options. He will be able to 
perceive the relationship between education and life 
roles. 

Program Objectives 

To provide experiences for students which will assist 
lliem in evaluating their interests, abilities, values, and 
needs as they relate to occupational roles. 

I'o pnn-ide students with opportunities for further 
and more ile tailed exploration of selected occupa- 
tional clusters, leading to the tentative selection of a 
particular cluster or in-depth exi'jioration at the tenth 
grade level. 

lo improve the performance ofstudents in basic sub- 
ject areas by making the subject matter more mean- 
ingful and relevant through realistic experiences in 
and beyond the classroom. 

To provide guidance and counseling for the purpose 
of assisting students in the decision-making process. 

To become acquainted with occupational and educa- 
tional opportunities in the community. 

'i'o develop positive altitudes toward ail types of use- 
ful work. 



* Ad;ipic(l rrnni llu- Report of the Task Force on Career hclueaiion 
rnort': li:illinii>rc City hihik' Schools. Novcmt)cr 1972). 
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To provide opportunities for school-wide orientation 
and development for the entire staff. 

To provide for continuous curriculum development, 
revision, and evaluation. 

Staff Involvement 

in order to construct and run a successful pro- 
gram, it is necessary to rely on many people. Involve- 
ment is the key to a smoothly operated program. The 
following listing of personnel indicates the large 
framework of involvement that is necessary. 

School Administrator 

The top school administrator should provide spiri- 
tual and functional leadership in the development, im- 
plementation, maintenance, and evaluation of the 
total school career education program. Moreover, he 
should prcwide at least the following items listed 
below. 

The organization of a Faculty Advisory Commit- 
tee 

Means for staff to participate in career education 
workshops 

The development of a comprehensive educational 
career information center 

In-service activities, which would enable staff to 
understand the concept of career development, 
and a knowledge of resources, media, and existing 
programs to implement the concept 
Periodic assessment, evaluation, and modification 
of the total career education |uogram 
Communication with parents 

(See Appendixes A and B.) 

School Counselor 

The counselors work closely with the total school 
staff in planning the career program so it can meet 
the needs of students. The counselors' everyday in- 
volvement with students and teachers provides an ex- 
cellent feedback system for determining the program 
impact on students. Some additional responsibilities 
of the counselor are listed below. 

Keeping up with the latest trends in education, 
training, and employment 

Testing (group and individual) and interpretation 
for effective decisions and planning 
Conducting follow-up procedures to determine 
the etTectiveness of instructional, guidance, and 
counseling programs 

Providing information necessai-y for students to 



niakc incaniftgCiil .iiul inlbrrncj occiipntioiKil 
choices 

l^'ovicling assistance with eclucational training pro- 
gnmis 

Maintaining coninuinication with parents 
Serving on the Career hiforination Advisory Com- 
mittee 

(See Appendixes A and B.) 

Work Coordinator 

Tiie work coordinator will work closely with both 
teachers and students. He will he the main occupa- 
tions resource person in the school and should serve 
as the liaison hetween the teacher and community. 
By maintaining close communication, the coordinator 
and ieacher cun work more closely and exchange 
ideas which will continually improve the program. 
1'he primary responsibilities of tiie work coordinator 
are as listed below. 

Administering cooperative Work lixperienee Pro- 
gram lor "high-risk'' junior high school students. 
Serving as member of Career Information Center 
Advisory Committee. 

Assisting in selecting, cataloging, and obtaining 
tleld trips and speakers 

Assisting in selecting, cijtaloging, and obtaining 
material from the conuiumity 
Cooperating with teachers and counselors in 
counseling students 

(See Appendixes A and B.) 



Teacher 

The junior high school teacher is often the Inial 
I'ormal hislructor whom students encounter/Thus, he 
may have the final impact on students in terms of 
their attitudes and objectives for the future. He must 
take this . responsibility seriously and help the stu- 
dents develop career goals. 

Teachers in (ho jimior high schools are usually sub- 
ject-oriented. They are concerned more with student 
development in one area than overall tievelopment. 
However, the teacher should play an active role in 
providing information about a wide variety of jobs 
and directing students toward j(^b experience activi- 
ties which have a relationship to the subject matter. It 
is important that the teacher clarify to the student 
the relationship the subject matter has to the stu- 
dent's career future. The student will begin hopefully 
to compare his future goals to his present areas of 
study. 

In order for the student to be content in the fu- 
he must plan for a career in which he is in- 
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terested and can achieve. Thus, one responsibility the 
instructor uiust assume is that of acqu.'iinting the stu- 
dent with a variety of occupational options. A variety 
of teaching methotls, techniques, and resources must 
be used. Examples ol* teacher aids are included in this 
report. 

Student Involvement 

The Career Exploration Program should provide 
students with relevant and exciting learning experi- 
ences through student-centered activities. The activi- 
ties, which stimulate the student's individuality .initi- 
ative, and curiosity, emerge in the forms of vicarious, 
simulated, and "hands-on" experiences. 

Vicarious Experiences 

Students can profit greatly from occupational lit- 
erature, books, and films. These materials enable the 
student to learn about various occupations with.out 
actually observing or performing the job tasks. Vicari- 
ous experiences are valuable individual or group activ- 
ities, which broaden the exposure of the student's 
occupational awareness. 

(See the suggested list of resource material.) 

Simulated Experiences 

In an effort to reinforce the student's interest in a 
particular career area, experiences involving mock job 
situations and/or job tasks can be incorporated into 
the program. These experiences provide the student 
With real sensation in a non-real setting, thus allow/ng 
the student to become mentally, physically, and emo- 
tionally involved without permanent results. Such ex- 
periences can be realized through the organization of 
role-playing activities and the utilization of career 
games and kits. 

(See the teacher guides.) 

"Hands-On" Experiences 

The more students become involved in tloing rath- 
er than discussing, the less will be the need for con- 
cern about student motivation. Actual experiences of 
on-the-job work tasks provide valuable criteria by 
which the student can test his interests and abilities. 
HlTorts to provide these real experiences should be 
increased to a maximum level. 

(See Appendixes C and D.) 

Community Involvement 

The Career Orientation Program otTers a .setting (o 
incorporate all facets of the community . However, to 
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iiiiin full p:ir(icip:Uion o{' a coninuinity, :i prognini oT 
cducntinii tlic coninuinily to (lie concept of tlic Ca- 
reer Orieiiliition Prognim must take piaee. Tiie sciiooi 
has a responsibility to provide opportunities for tiie 
coninuinity to become involved in (he fornuilation 
and implemen(ation of the proiiram. Tlic coninuinity 
can lie intensively involved throughout the program 
as memhers of advisory groups, rescnirce speakers, or 
field trip sponsors. 

(See Appendixes C and D.) 

Advisory Groups 

In the organization of the Career Orientation Pro- 
gram, the counsel and encouragement of all elements 
of the community should he sought. To encourage 
the cooperative efforts of these outside tactions, an 
advisory group should he estahlishetl. Utili/.ing the 
advice of these resources of the community increases 
the exposure of the prc^gram, (bus providing the con- 
tinuous conimunication he(ween the school and com- 
munity that is necessar\' to prc^gram success. 

Resource Speakers 

In an elTort to provide students with role models 
outside the classroom, speakers from the comnninity 
may be inviteil to come into (he classroom (o (alk 
with the students about their jobs. In order to insure 
that the time spent will be worthwhile, i( is impera- 
tive that each speaker be well-advised as to what parts 
of his job he should relate to the students. !( is rec- 
ommended, also, that (he students be allowed, when- 
ever possible, to experience those tasks demonstrated 
by the speaker. When classr(Hini activities provide 
simulated tasks and utilize actual materials and/or 
proceilures of that speaker's Job, the student's inter- 
est and involvement is strengthened. 

Field Trip Sponsors 

Involvement and cc^operation of the comnumity is 
of vital importance in order to make the work! of 
work a real experience rather than a discussion topic. 
I^'ield (rips allow the youth to view himself in (he 
background of a work situa(ion ami (o become famil- 
iar with the surroundings, riie emphasis of Hekl trips 
in the Career Orientation Program is directetl toward 
the importance of the company^ product. 

Pre-trip discussion is imperative if the s(udeii( is to 
utilize the opportunity to its l\illest extent. The stu- 
dent must understand why he is participating in this 
particular trip and should be advised of specific objec- 
tives which are hoped (o be accomplished, f-'ollow-up 
activities are imperative io allow the student to ex- 
press newly-gained knowledge as well as (o learn from 
^''^cr students' observations. 
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Occupational Clusters 

Teachers will he expected to integrate career devel- 
opment into the context of their curricula when they 
believe it would be most effective. \iy utilizing (his 
approach, the instructor and students have the free- 
d(Hii to delve into an occupational area spontane- 
ously, thus slVrUving career tlevelopment as a part of 
the educational process, not a separate entity. 

It is up to a planning conimittee of librarians, 
teachers, administratoTs, ami guidance personnel to 
comprise a list of careers which tlirectly relate to sub- 
ject areas. The various career's relating to a particular 
school subject will he called subject clusters, liach 
teacher assumes the responsibility for devoting lime 
each quarter to related career area.s. The students will 
have the opportunity to explore all (he areas by the 
end of the three-year period. The people who do the 
Planning will relate not only to the individual subject 
aa\i. but also to the ability level of (he students. 

Students should learn tlrst that the world of work 
is divided into occupational clusters, and that each 
cluster consists of many occupations. 1'his concept is 
similar to our world organization of continents and 
countries. 

Students should explore several clusters of their 
choice in preparation for specializing in one cluster in 
senior high school. 1'hey slKnild aisc; he able to iden- 
tify the cluster (clusters) comprising their occupa- 
tional or vocational interests. 

Occupational clusters, representative of the entire 
world of work and around which a career education 
system might he designed, are listed below. 

Agri-Business and Natural Resource Occupations 
Business and Office Occupations 
Communications and Media Occupations 
Construction Occupations 

(/onsumer- and I lomeniaking-Related Occupations 
Environmental Control Occupations 
Fine Arts and Humanities Occupations 
Health Occupations 

Hospitality and Recreation Occupations 

Manufacturing Occupations 

Marine Science Occupations 

Marketing and Distribution Occupations 

Personal Services Occupations 

Public Services Occupations 

Transportation Occupations 

Occupations and Their 
Related Subjects 

The list which follows ccHisists (^f majc^r and minor 
subject areas and (he (occupations related tc^ them. 



Art 



Health 



advertising 

iircliitcct 

jrt crilic 

hcautician 

hookhiiulcr 

carpenter 

cartouraphcr 

cartoonist 

draftsman 

fashion desiszner 



lloral desiiiner 
industrial designer 
interior decorator 
jewelry designer 
museum worker 
painter 
paper hanger 
photographer 
sculptor 
sign painter 



Business 



accountant 
advertising 
l>ank teller 
huyer 
clerical 

credit and collection 
display manager 
employme/it service 

worker 
I'ile clerk 
grocery checker 
office machine operator 
office machine 

ser\iceman 



office manager 

public accountant 

real estate salesman 

receptionist 

salesman 

sales manager 

secretaiy 

stenographer 

stock clerk 

wholesaler 



Enulish 



attorney 

auctioneer 

author 

hook editor 

civil service worker 

clergyman 

copywriter 

court reporter 

employment counselor 

engineer 

journalist 

lecturer 



librarian 

personnel counselor 
poet 

politician 

radio or television 

announcer 
reporter 
salesnum 
script writer 
social worker 
sociologist 
writer 



Foreinn Languaues 



airline stewardess 
bank teller 
book dealer 
chef 

customs agent 

diplomat 

export clerk 

foreign service officer 

guide 

historian 

interpreter 

language teacher 

lib ra rian 
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linguist 

military service 
missiotuiry 
radio announcer 
receptionist 
reporter 
social worker 
travel clerk 
tutor 



analytical chemist 
bacteriologist 
chiropractor 
dental assistant 
dental hygienist 
dental technician 
tientist 

laboratory assistant 
laboratory technician 
medical social worker 



occupational therapist 
physical therapist 
practical nurse 
public health dentist 
public health educator 
registered nurse 
speech and hearing 

clinician 
veterina rian 
virologist 



Home Economics 



beautician 
bus boy 
chef 

child care specialist 
clothing designer 
cook 
dietitian 

extension services specialist 
food sei'vice supei-\'isor 
food specialist 
home demonstrator 
home economist 



honiemaker 
institutional nutrition 

consultant 
interior decorator 
nutritiojiist 
physical therapist 
practical nurse 
registered nurse 
stewardess 
tailor 
waitress 



industrial Arts 



carpenter 

construction worker 
coppersmith 
draftsman 
electrical engineer 
electrical repairman 
electrician 
tloor layer 
forge shop worker 
industrial engineer 
inventor 
lather 

lumber industry worker 

Mathematics 



machinist 

maintenance mechanic 
mechanic 
millwright 
painter 
roofer 
set"Up man 

slieet-metal layout man 
tool and die maker 
upholsterer 
welder 



accountant 

actuary 

architect 

bank teller 

bookkeeper 

carpenter 

economist 

higliway engineer 

industrial engineer 

machinist 

mathematician 



arranger 



navigator 
purchasing agent 
salesman 
secretary 
sei'vice station 

attendant 
stock broker 
surveyor 
tax specialist 
teacher 

weather forecaster 



Music 



choir director 
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com poser 
L'oiulucfor 

iiistriinieiil ivpiiiriiian 
inslriuiieiilalisl 
mus'w critic 
music specialist 
music liicrapist 
piano tuner 



radio tlisc jockey 

recreation leader 

sales clerk 

teacher 

technician 

tuner 

vocalist 



Phvsicnl Education 



athlete 

athletic trainer 

Boy Scout professional 

worker 
choreoiirapher 
coach 
dancer 

health educator 

hygienist 

lileiiuard 

medical social worker 
occupational therapist 
otYicial 



physical therapist 
professional irolfer 
public health educator 
public health engineer 
recreation leader 
sports announcer 
swimmini: icacher 
teacher 

youth organization worker 



Science 



agricultural agent 

astronomer 

biologist 

botanist 

chemist 

civil engineer 

dental technician 

dentist 

ilietitian 

doctor 

ecologist 

electrical engineer 
electrical repairman 
electrician 



farm manager 
fire fighter 

fish and game wartlen 
food technologist 
forester 

t\meral director 

geologist 

horticulturist 

laboratory technician 

medical director 

mining engineer 

nurse 

surgeon 

veteri narian 



SocinI Studies 



anthropologist 
attorney 
author 
cartographer 
case worker 
cit\ uKinager 
city planner 
civil service worker 
claim adjustor 
criminologist 
curator 
economist 
geographer 
government ser\ice 
worker 
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historian 

immigration inspector 

jtuirnalist 

lib rarian 

museum guide 

park ranger 

perst)nnel manager 

political scientist 

probation officer 

reporter 

sales!ii;m 

social scientist 

social worker 

teacher 

transportation worker 



Cooperative Work 
Experience Program 

I'xemplary work experience programs have been in 
progress at Rock (ilen and (icneral Henry Lee Junior 
High Schools t'or over two years. (See Appendixes A 
and B.) Most of the participating students luive shown 
improvemenl in both attendance and academic 
achievement. Characteristics of the program are listed 
below. 

Goals 

i'o help stutlents develop attitudes ami habits neces- 
sary for success in the work world. 

To provide meaningful learning experiences, both aca- 
demic and work-related. 

To emphasize the relationship between school experi- 
ences and work experiences. 

To encourage students to stay in schoo!. 

Student Selection Criteria 

High risk in respect to absenteeism 

Fourteen or fifteen years of age 

l-nrolled in junior high grades seven through nine 

Parental consent 

School-Work Experiences 

Coordinators and teachers instruct the students in a 
class setting for \50 minutes. Topics of instructic^n 
relate to both academic ami w(^rk experience. 

Students develop work skills through on-the-job train- 
ing. 

Students may work a schedule of a half-day each tla\ 
or week-on wcek-off. 

Student receives the same pay as any other position 
of employment. 

Evaluation 

Evaluation is an ongoing process involving all as- 
pects of the Career HxpU^ration Pr(\izram. The coun- 
selors, coordinators, teachers, administrators, stu- 
dents, and parents all who have participated or ha\e 
been affected in some way by the program should be 
involved in delermining the impact of the program on 
students. 

A perioijic assessment of tlay-lo-day performance 
objectives by the teacher ami indivitlu;d conversa- 
tions with students, parents, and others shouUI prove 
to be quite beneficial. 'I he prc\i:ram slunild be llexible 
and open to modification as evaluation and assess- 
ment procedures dictate. 



TEACHER GUIDES 



Teacher Guides 



Introduction 

I hc purpose of Ihcsc ijuiiies is id provide leuchcrs 
wiih an opportunity to implement career exploration 
inio the curricuhini of all Junior high school classes, 
fo aid tlie teaclier in tliis task, activities have been 
extracted from exemplary programs which will em- 
piuisi/e a certain career or job family in relation to 
the subject studied. 

The activities which liave been suggested have not 
Ih\mi designed for a particular level of ditTiculty and 
may be used tlirougliout tlie junior liigh grades. More- 
over, (lie suggested list of activities is by no means 
exiiaustive, Teacliers may choose from it or use it as a 
guide at llieir discretion when activities are suitable 
for tlieir classes. They are encouraged to adapt any of 
Hiese activities to fit particular needs or to add activi- 
ties Lleveloped in their own classes. 

Physical Education — Physical 
Therapist 

Purpose 

A physical therapist is an important part of the 
liealth team, limployment prospects are excellent and 
expected to increase in the coming years. A physical 
therapist must be al^le to follow tlie instructions of a 
physician and enjoy working with people who are 
pliysically ill. Students should understand the op- 
portunities and needs of a career so vital to the com- 
plete recovery of so many hospital patients. 

objectives 

To discuss the various duties that a physical therapist 
does in his/her daily routine. 

lo discover tlie importance of being able to work 
with people, knowing liow lo do il. and enjoying it. 

lo discuss some of the advantages and disatlvantages 
of a career in pliysical therapy. 

Content 

Physical therapy as a healing art existed as early as 
the tlftli centur> I^C. In the I^)th century, physical 
therapy was recogni/.ed as a profession, in I92K the 
American Physical Tlierapy A.isociation was estab- 
lished, and in IM64. there were 10,000 qualitled 
phvsical therapists in the United States, 
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Duties and Responsibilities 

1*0 help persons with muscle, nerve, or joint diseases 
and injuries to regain use of the disabled parts of their 
bodies. 

To follow out the order given by the patient's physi- 
cian. 

To know, understand, and be able to use the methods 
of exercise, hydrotherapy, and electrotherapy in 
working with patients. 

To instruct, when necessary, students, interns, and 
nurses in methods and specifics of physical therapy. 

Working Conditions 

Usually work in hospitals, in pliysical therapy facili- 
ties, or on wards, with intlividuals and groups. 

Part-time hospital employment and private practices 
are also available. 

Therapists must be in good pliysical condition since 
they use their bodies a great deal in the treatment of 
their patients. 

Personal and Educational Qualifications 

Must enjoy working with people and must be gentle 
but firm when dealing with patients. 

Must have physical stamina and be well-trained in the 
use of equipment. 

Must be a graduate of a school approved by the AMA 
(American Medical Association): forty-three schools 
offer programs which include the following programs: 
four-year bachelor degree program 
twelve to sixteen month certificate L'ourse for de- 
gree holder 

master's degree program 

Must have a state licen.se and be a member of the A. P. 
of P.T. 

Outlook and Earnings 

More men are needed since eiglity percent of thera- 
pists are women; field is expantling for both sexes. 

Earniiigs vary with the therapist's training and experi- 
ence. May begin around .$6,500 with supervisors earn- 
ing about SI 0,000 plus fringe benefits. 

Therapists work a forty-liour week, no Saturdays. 

Advancement to supervi.sory positions in large hospi- 
tals and organizations is possible: teaching positions 
exist in co//eges. 
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Advantages and Disadvantages 

Advantages good income, professional status and 
prestige, and reward when patient improves. 

Disadvantages many physical and niLMital demands of 
job and disappointment when patient does not im- 
prove. 

Related Careers 

sta i'f nurse chiropractor 
tech n o logis t m asse u r 

occupational therapist podiatrist 
speech pathologist 

Activities 

Discuss with students the intbrniation pertinent to ;j 
career in physical therapy included ahove. 

Assign each student a career which is related to physi- 
cal tiierapy (one which is included in the ''health 
team'') to research and report on tor the entire class. 
Reports can be written witli drawings included and 
posted on a bulletin board or wall. 

Science — Meteorologist 

Purpose 

Most people are familiar with the weather forecast 
which is a direct result of the work of a meteorolo- 
gist, hut relatively few appreciate tlie etTort that goes 
into it. The purpose of this unit is to tamiliarize stu- 
dents with tlie importance of the meteorologist's job, 
the types of qualifications ami skills he must possess, 
and other pertinent information. 

Objectives 

To appreciate the importance of meteorology as it 
relates to our society. 

To understand through active participation how a 
meteorologist collects and interprets data in order to 
make weather maps and forecasts. 

To impress upon students the importance of neatness 
and accuracy in addition to the various types of skills 
related to this job, e.g., mathematics and comnuinica- 
tions. 

To become familiar with the variety of meteorologi- 
cal tasks along with the benefits and disadvantages of 
wt^rking in this field. 

Activities 

^ A brief general discussion should be conducted with 
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students emphasizing the importance of meteorology. 
Questions should be posed, such as those listed 
below. 

How would our lives be different if there were no 
meteorologists? 

(Most textbooks have units on meteorology which 
will provide a number of examples of how human 
activity is affected by weather.) 

How did meteorology start as a science? 

Have each student (or a small group of students) col- 
lect and interpret weather data. 

Record weather information on map. 

Temperatures and pressures should be written on the 

map beside the proper station. 

Wind direction - the direction the wind is coming 
from - should be indicated on the map by the tail of 
the arrow. The number of barbs on the map may 
indicate the speed of the wind; however, it is not 
essential in this activity. 

Locate the station with the lowest pressure and write 
L over it. This is the center of (he low pressure area. 
A cold front starts at the center of the low pressure 
area and lies along the line which separates the stations 
where winds shift lYom southwest to northwest and 
where there is a decrea.se in temperatures. 
A warm front al.so starts at the low pressure area and 
lies where winds shift from east to southeast and tem- 
peratures rise. Indicate the point with the highest 
pressure by //. 

Problem. Assume that the high and low pressure 
.systems move eastwarti at a rate of 600 miles per day. 
The cold front and warm front keep the same general 
shapes. Have each student predict weather conditions 
for a period of twenty-four hours at various weather 
stations. 

Using the weather maps, students may perform the 
activities which are listed below. 

Draw the isobars or isotherms (one or the other, but 
not both) on the map. 

Using the relative humidity table, give the we I bulb 
readings at various stations and have students calculate 
the humidities. 

If weather instrimients are avuilable, have students 
demonstrate the uses of these instruments and make 
local forecasts based on their observations. 

Following the activities, a general class discussion 
should be held to discuss what it would be like to be 
a meteorologist. The discussion should include sala- 
ries and educational requirements. 



Art — Architecture 



Objectives 



Purpose 

Archilocluiv is just one caivor (iuil someone inlcr- 
eslocl in art niielil consider. As nuiliiplr liousing units, 
college campuses, single liousiniz. and shopping cen- 
ters continue to increase in number, the iieed for 
arcliiiects is increasing, llie abilities antl cntliusiasm 
of an architect can ix* tlie deciding factors in tlie ac- 
ceplance of his plans. 

Objectives 

lo discover the variety of housing needs that an ar- 
chitect might design. 

To discuss the imp(M*tance of filling the buiUliiig to 
the needs and desires of the client while making the 
building struct urall\ sound. 

To become aware of the requirements for becoming a 
successful arcliilcct. 

Activities 

Discuss with the class tlie different housing needs 
within our own city. 

Discuss how each of tiic factors listed below inlluenee 
the choice of an individual home. 
Si/e of family 

Hobbies and leisup tctivities 
Shape, size, and coik .)ur of the land 
Available money 

Nearness to lumlu'r. stone, or other construction 

materials 

Climate 

Discuss the importance of education in this field of 
work. 

Conimunication skills 

Science tpliysics. cliemistry. structure! 

History 

.Mechanical draw i;ig 
Art 

Haw each student desigii a home for his own family. 

Art — Interior Decoration 

Purpose 

1-acets of artistic entieavor are involved in interior 
decoration. A student can gain experience in this 
career t'icid by planning a room his own room, 
a classroom, a school lounge, or a school office. 
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To develop a color .scheme with paint. 

Vo choose appropriate style and amount of furniture 
lo use in a particular setting. 

To place furniture in a comfortable, usable arrange- 
ment. 

To indicate color, pattern, and textures. 

Activities 

Have each student look through magazines to get 
ideas for color schemes and values. 

Paint samples of colors you will use. 

Make a n(H)r plan of the room, cut shapes represent- 
ing suitable furniture arrangement, and paste them in 
place. 

Draw individual pieces of furniture and paint to sb.ow 
texture, color, and patterns. 

Assemble the presentation. 

Discuss what each student has done on his pn^jcct 
and have students compare this t(^ what they think a 
person in interior design might do. 

Music — Popular Music Singer 

Purpose 

riie life and job of a ''p(M'''' singer appears to be 
very glamorous to many young pec^ple today, al- 
though it is not as easy as it might appear to be. The 
"pop'' singer has obtained a great deal of training and 
expertise which is often overhx^ked, as well as the life 
style such a job requires. 

Objectives 

To acquaint students with the training required to 
become a ''pop'' singer. 

To learn about some of the non-musical c|ualities a 
''pop'' singer must possess lo be successful. 

To try to discover if the life of a "po)'''' singer is as 
glamorous as it appears. 

Activities 

Discuss the training, personality, and abilities tliat a 
"pop" singer must have. 

Musical training voice training most helpful, but 
not required and a general knowledge of music to 
be able to understand what the people around are 
doing and why. 

Non-musical requirements a pleasant personahty 
which enables the singer to work with people and 
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in trout of people aiul a wardrobe which is attrac- 
tive. 

Discuss the jobs available to a ''pop" singer and some 
of the costs involved. 

Most people work their way up from small group 
singing and keep moving to better groups and 
higher wages as they improve. 
Jobs are endless -singing with local popular 
groups, television, radio, stage shows, musicals, 
nightclubs, and others. 

Many jobs require working late at night or con- 
stant traveling from city to city. Most popular 



singers spend a lot of time traveling. 

A singer might have a manager, accompanist, and 

other help who must be paid. 

Traveling costs (hotels, food, car, airplane tickets) 

and promotional expenses are quite high. 

It isn't a case of just singing and watching the 

money. 

Have students list ten different kinds of popular 
singers who have different musical styles. Discuss some 
of these singers and talk about what traveling would 
be like, what recording sessions and constant per- 
formances would be like, and what effect this occupa- 
tion would have on family life, for example. 
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APPENDIX 



Appendix A - Cooperative Work Experience Program at 

Rock Glen Junior High School 



Participants 

Hli/iibeth AiIm^s. Principal. 1^)71-1072 
Willie CartlwclK Counselor 
DonaKI Knox. Principal. 1973 
John WoolfortI, Coordinator 

Instructional Team 

Hubert Burton. Social Studies 
DaviJ Chrisnicr, Matlicniatics 
Rosalyn Fromm, .SV/V//(V. 1071-1072 
Minnie Coklsmith, l-.n^ilish. I 071-1 072 
Herniena Gooclson, Business /Education 
Carol Rlenini, /•m^lis/i. 1072-1073 
SanJra Wright, Science. 1 07 1 - 1 072 

Yancy L. Whittaker, Program Coordinator 
Secontlarv' Component 
Maryland Career Development Project 
<K-Ailult) 



School Situation 

Rock Glen Junior Hiiih School 80 is located at 201 
North Bend Road just inside the city line of Balti- 
moa* City near Catonsville, Maryland. The population 
during 1071-72 was 2,700 students attending school 
in half-day sessions because of overcrowding. 

During 1072-73. the popuhition was 2.475 stu- 
dents, fifty-three percent white and forty-seven per- 
cent black. Although (he building is located in sub- 
urbia, the student body is made up of students from 
all over the city. Most students live more than a mile 
from school. Some students are eager to learn while 
others are apathetic towards school and studies. 

Rock Glen School was originally designed as a unit 
school with each unit being self-contained-the school 
within a school concept. This arrangement has been 
impossible to maintain because of overcrowding. The 
planned capacity of the building was approximately 
2,195. During 1972-73, the population has remained 
high. Very few students live in the immediate neigh- 
borhood. Tiiis is due to the higii incidence of children 
attending parochial schools, the yo(mg couples who 
hve in the recently built apartment buildings, and the 
fact that one section of the area houses families 
whose children are grown and are no longer at home. 

1972*73 found Rock Glen with a total faculty of 
107 persons distributed in the following positions; 
ninety-six teachers, one librarian, one library assist- 
ant, five counselors, and four administrators. Sev- 
enty-four statT members aa* white, and thirty-three 
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are* black. One counselor and the principal are black. 
(A new principal has been assigned since this report 
has been written.) 

The Program 

The work -study program at Rock Glen grew out of 
a need recognized by one of the six counselors which 
the school had in 1971-72. The class was developed 
to .serve as one means of ''making education more 
meaningful, relevant, and usefuV' to alienated stu- 
dents. It was a cooperative venture involving the 
school, parents, and community in the educational 
program of the students. 

After the need was recogni/.ed, help was solicited 
from the State Department of Education. The project 
developed a design as the program progressed. It be- 
came suited to the needs of the students. The princi- 
pal became excited over the idea and gave full sup- 
port and cooperation. 

First, the idea was presented to the major depart- 
ment heads at Rock Glen. They saw merit in the 
program and gave their support. Interested teachers 
were asked to volunteer if they cared to teach the 
work-study class. Each teacher who participated had 
a back-up teacher in the event the need should arise. 
After the staff was selected, suggestions were made 
regarding objectives. 

Twenty-two boys and eighteen giris were selected 
to begin the project, it was decided to divide the 
group into two teams. While one team attended 
school for a week, the other team worked. At the 
beginning of each week, the teams reversed their posi- 
tions. 

Next, the staff involved made specific recommen- 
dations regarding the objectives of the program. The 
general objective of the project was to keep students 
in school until they developed a sense of direction for 
themselves. The immediate objectives of the project 
are listed below. 

To assist students in developing self-esteem and self- 
confidence. 

To help each student in establishing his self-identify. 
To channel the student's behavior towards explora- 
tion, learning, and development. 
To raise the aspirational levels of the student. 

The typical students in the work-study project 
viewed ,school as a frustrating hostile environment 
with little or no relationship to their future develop- 
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mcnt. These students may have been academically re- 
tarded but not mentally retarded. 

The students had poor attendance and scholastic 
records, poor attitudes towards themselves and 
others* and many had been placed on probation by 
the juvenile courts and/or on indefinite suspension 
from other schools. Most were dropout prone and 
had often been disruptive influences in the school, 
home, an'd community. These same students, how- 
ever» were interested in working, earning money, or 
engaging in other activities which they considered a 
part of the adult world. 

Support was first solicited from the parents of 
these students since they were already aware of the 
problems regarding their youngsters and their atti- 
tudes toward school in general. Parental approval was 
readily supplied. Businesses in the neighborhood were 
contacted. Owners readily compli^^d because they 
were anxious to bring about a better relationship be- 
tween the school and community. Some businesses 
agreed to supply jobs. 

While Jobs were being located and the parents and 
students were being oriented to the program, .staff 
members who were to teach the courses, began to 
prepare .short guides or outlines of topics and skills to 
be taught to the ninth grade students involved. These 
guides were examined by the department heads and 
the principal to assure that the content would prepare 
the .students for entering high school upon comple- 
tion of the course. 



The Counselor's Role 

The counselor's role in the project began with the 
identification of students who might benefit from the 
work -study experience. This was done by inspecting 
scholastic and attendance records to spot the average 
student with poor attendance who also may be a dis- 
ciplinary case. This preliminary screening had to be 
followed by one or more interviews with each of the 
potential candidates for the project, in order to deter- 
mine whether the work-study experience might meet 
the needs of the individual. 

The students thus selected were presented infor- 
mation about the project, counseled in groups, and 
encouraged to discuss the project with their families. 
Parents of tliese students were given detailed informa- 
tion about the project and were invited to discuss 
their concerns with the counselor before they were 
asked to give written permission for the student's 
enrollment in the class. 

Students in the work-study progrr.m require sup- 
portive counseling individually and in groups on a 
regularly scheduled basis, as well as emergency or 
immediate help with decision-making. The counselor 
to be available for encouragement and reassur- 
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ance to help these students begin to view themselves 
and others in a positive fashion. As the typical work- 
study student began to rid himself of his negative 
self-concepts, the counselor had to assist him in devel- 
oping self-understanding. 

In order to help these studentr^ interpret the ac- 
tions of their teachers and employers, in other than a 
primitive fashion, the counselor had to have a close 
working relationship with the job coordinator and 
each teacher of the class. The exchange of informa- 
tion and observations proved invaluable in assisting 
these students to benefit from the experience. 

The basic difference between the counselor's role 
with this group of students and his role with other 
ninth grade students was one of degree and intensity. 
As a fol5ow-up procedure the coun.selor alerted the 
senior high school counselor about these students 
their background and experiences, checked their 
progress in high school, and was available for iele- 
phone calls and/or visits from these former students 
while they continued to need support. 

Teacher Activities 

Social Studies 

The social studies teacher who volunteered to 
teach the work-study group was a man of vast experi- 
ences. He had a warm, understanding, yet firm, per- 
sonality which let students know that he desired the 
best for them. Tliey had to work very hard but they 
knew they would profit from the experiences pro- 
vided for them. The course selected for the.se students 
was about consumer education. 

Objectives 

To develop skills in how to be a successful consumer. 

To gain a good self-image because you can be succes.s- 
ful by applying your skills. 

To learn how to handle personal, sometimes shame- 
ful, problems by using alternative approaches. 

To help people help themselves by using approaches 
which have been successful. 

Approaches 

Each person is an adult. 

Talk as if you are talking with not to adults. 

Discuss problems as adults. 

Each one is responsible for himself and every other 
person in our class 123C "Tlie Group." 

'The Group" sticks together in public. 

We calmly or loudly solve our intra-group problems in 
the privacy of '*our room."' 



'Die group mcmivrs help e;i'.-h other. 

No *'piit downs'' to group members. This makes the 
person fail to enter into our eonversations. Therefore, 
you will never know him. 

Demonstrations ot* acquired skills. 

Role-playing. 

Pitfalls. 

Rewards of success. 
"Bull sessions." 
Pride vs. reputation. 

Consumer Economics 

A course in consumer education was selected be- 
cause these students were tumed off by school. The 
materials had to be suited to their interests and needs. 
As a result of their learnings, these students had 
saved a great deal of money by the end of the year 
and showed evidence of good money management. 
Their attitude in the entire .school changed. Many 
changed from **rogues" to good citizens. We believe 
some of these ideas have become a part of the daily 
living of the.se students. 

General Outline of Consumer Economics 

Life's Scccssifics 
A good-paying job 
Applying for the job 

Job applications atid tests 

The personal interview 
Actions and relationships on the job 
The pay check and its iniportance 

Gross pay 

Deductions 

Take home pay (real pay) 
Money Management 
Basic needs of all people 

Managing your life's earnings to get the maximum u.se 
of goods and services 

Making types of budgets 

What to include 
Renting an apartment or buying a hou.se 

What is required 

What to put in the budget 
Buying clothes 
Operating the household 
Buying food 

Budgeting other expen.ses 
Buying on credit (Loans) 
Bank loans 

Department store charge accounts 
^^Boom" and ^1nist" pitfalls 
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Needs vs. desires , 

Buying Your First Car 

Needs vs. desires 
Looking at your budget 
Knowing what you can afford 

Insurance 

Importance of insurance 

Types of msurance 

Fitting the budget to the heeds 

In.surance as security 

Your insurance company and agent 

Banking 

Savings accounts 
Cheeking accounts 

Operating and balancing a checking account 
Planning Vacations 



Planning for a Life Partner 

Qualitications 
Actions 

Planning the Family 
Opening a Busine.ss 



Investments 
Stocks 
Bonds 
Real estate 



English 

Purpose 

The work-study English program is ba.sed on the 
concept of survival English, that is, the teaching of 
tho.se English .skills which are necessary in adult life. 
Although the ninth grade program traditionally in- 
cludes the work of the more prominent British and 
American authors, the basic objectives of the program 
have relegated the.se to a position of .secondary im- 
portance in order to place emphasis upon more prac- 
tical and relevant areas of study. 

The emphasis is primarily upon reading compre- 
hension, especially the newspaper, directions on 
forms (such as applications for work, insurance, etc.), 
and tests, and improvement of oral and written ex- 
pression of ideas. It must be remembered that the 
work -study student has only half the time in cla.ss of 
the regular ninth grade student. This in itself required 
the intensification of work in the primary objective 
and the de-emphasis of the .secondary objective. 

Objectives 

To increase reading levels. 

To improve usage, both written and oral. 

To improve ability to follow iast ructions, written and 
oral. 

To increase ability to express ideas, written and oral. 
To develop ability to think clearly. 
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To undcrstaiiil self unci utiicrs tli rough tlie study of 
literature. 

Content 

Tlio work-study Hnglisli program has been pre- 
pared with regard to preparing the student for adult 
lite, particularly in the world of work. The units and 
their activities are listed below. 

The Newspaper 
Understanding the articles 

Using the clas.sit1ed .section, including the help wanted 
and buying and selling ads 

Business Forms 

Filling out forms 

Writing all types of business letters 

Clear Tliinking 

Applying simple logic to situations 
Understanding how various forms of propaganda, 
especially product advertising, are designed to affect 
the public 

The Work World 

Finding a job Interviews 
Applications and forms Keeping a job 

The usual ninth grade grammar and literature texts 
are used intermittently throughout the school year. 
The students like to feel that they are participating in 
the normal ninth grade curriculum. 

Motivational Techniques 

In any discussion of motivational techniques, two 
factors must be taken into consideration: the basic 
character of the class and the personality of the in- 
structor. 

The work-study students are no different from any 
other Baltimore City ninth graders in their interests, 
feelings, or tbrms of recreation. The exception to this 
lies in the tact that school has "turned them off." In 
order to remotivate them toward education in general 
and the English curriculum in particular, the usual 
motivational techniques are involved. These tech- 
niques include high motivation reading materials; 
allowing the students to express their ideas on any 
given problem or situation: and relating the work as 
much as possible to the student's interests and life 
.situation. 

The one technique which works particularly well 
with the work-study group is work and grades on a 
piece work basis. A student is not penalized for non- 
completion of work, but instead is "paid" for each 
completed assignment with a minimum grade. The 
difference here does not lie in the grading itself, but 
O 
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in the attitude with which the grade is given and re- 
ceived. 

Adolescents, particularly the "street kids" who are 
found in this program, readily perceive the teacher's 
attitudes. A good rapport between student and 
teacher is necessary in this type of cla.ss situation. 
With this, the classroom ceases to be so threatening a 
place to the student who has become accustomed to 
seemingly unreasonable harshness and failure. 

The teacher who is liberal in class discussion seems 
to work best with the work-study group. The stu- 
dents should be allowed to express their ideas in their 
own language. Usage may be sub-standard, but three 
objectives are accomplished. The student discovers 
that his ideas and feelings are important to the class 
and teacher, thus giving him a feeling of self-worth 
and cont'idence. His interest is heightened through 
being allowed to question and speak on topics related 
to the le.sson. Usage problems can be diagnosed and 
plans for future lessons can be built around thetn. 

Finally, the teacher should not convey to the stu- 
dents the attitude of superiority or supreme authori- 
ty, but should assume the role of guide. The teacher 
should be able to speak to the students on their level 
and relate to their interests. At the same time, the 
respect of the students will be gained through the 
teacher's preparation and personality. 

Suggestions 

In the present program, the courses overlap. Some 
units and topics which are currently taught in the 
work -study English program are also covered in both 
the work-study class and social studies. Development 
of more definite curricula for each subject would 
eradicate this difficulty. 

Secondly, the involved teachers should be volun- 
teers who feel that there is a true need for this pro- 
gram. A teacher who is not highly motivated will have 
more than the normal difficulties. This difficulty does 
not exist at Rock Glen, but the possibility of it occur- 
ring in any work -study program is real. 

Conclusion 

The English Work-Study program has worked well. 
Tile grades of the students reficct the heightened 
motivation and their conduct has improved vastly. 
Each student has a more positive attitude toward 
himself, education, and life, in general, as a result of 
the work-study program. 

Unit-Clear Thinking 
Lesson-Advertising, the Appeal to Vanity 

Objectives 

To understand how the advertising field uses the ap- 
peal to vanity. 



"Fo develop tlic nihility to clitTcrciitiate between a 
good advertisement and a good product. 

To develop the ahility to follow written directions. 

Text l-red H. Marcus et al.. Lani^uuiiC in Your Life. 
I'tfluffic II (Now York: Harper and Row Publishers. 
Inc.. pp. 141-142. 

MateriiiLs Magazijic adverti.sements which appeal to 
vanity 

Activities 

Drill 

Dircciioiis. List several things which you hke to have 
other peopie see in you. 

As the responses are given, list the various ideas on 
the board in the untitled categories o{ attractive, pop- 
ular, and important which the teacher will elicit later 
from tiie students. 

Kvei*yone likes to be attractive, popular, and im- 
portant. The image we have of ourselves is so impor- 
tant that advertising takes great advantage of it. If an 
ad can convince us that a particular product will 
make us attractive, popular, or important, there is a 
good chance that we will buy the product. 

Show the class each ad. With each ad, ask the stu- 
ilents the questions i^clow. 

Does this tell you in some way that if you use this 
product that you will be popular, attractive, or im- 
portant? 

How does it tell you? 

What particular group of people might this ad appeal 
to? (age. sex. or interest) 

Th.is type of advertisement is appealing to your 
vanity. What is vanity? 

Wow many of you iiave heard the song ''You're So 
Vain''? 

The first two lines of the chorus are on the board. 
"You're so vain. 

You probably think this song is about you. . 
What kind of person is vain? 

Vain is the adjective form: vanity i.s the noun 
I'orni. Write two sentences below your drill using vain 
and vat tit \\ 

If vanity means **pride in one's self," what would 
an appeal to vanity be in advertising? An advertise- 
ment which appeals to vanity would be one which 
tries to make you believe that if you buy or use a 
particular product that you will be popular, attractive, 
or important. 

Class Assignment 

L Read pages 142-143 in Language in Your Life. 
2. Define the appeal to vanity from your reading of 
hu-t A in the text. 
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3. Complete exercises B and C. 

B - Do not copy the sentence. Write the word van- 
ity next to the number if the appeal to vanity is 
used. Leave the space blank if it is not. 
C - Follow the directions given in the book. 

Conclusion 

Check over the assignment in class. 
Home A.ssignment 

Directions. Bring in five ads which use the appeal to 
vanity or write a short descriptive statement of five 
radio or television ads which use this appeal. 

Mathematics 

Because the work -study program at Rock Glen is 
designed to attract both the very capable student as 
well as the less able, less motivated one, the mathe- 
matics program must be very flexible in its content 
and its method of instruction. 

The curriculum has developed out of a need to 
provide students with very practical u.ses of matiie- 
matics. Since the traditional "money units" of bank- 
ing, budgeting, and taxes have been absorbed by the 
addition of a consumer education class, it has become 
necessary to design a sequence around fewer units. 
These range from the basic operations (hrougii meas- 
urement, construction with compass and ruler, prob- 
ability and the games of chance, and statistics, to 
algebra. Given the fact that a child spends only a half 
year in the classroom, this amount of work is suffi- 
cient. 

The actual conducting of a work-study mathe- 
matics class is dictated by the twin elements of small 
class size and a wide range of ability. Wiiile a class 
presentation is certainly needed for general introduc- 
tions and periodic reviews and summary, (he class 
seems to work better in two or three groups. The 
results are clear. Mixed with students of his own abili- 
ty, the student feels comfortable in working at his 
own pace. Grouped with students of varying abilities, 
the students learn how to cooperate with others (by 
helping or being helped) in finding solutions to 
problems. 

Regardless of the format -class presentations or 
group work - the emphasis is placed on lessons where 
the students experience physically the situations 
in which mathematics can be used. Perhaps they can 
be used as successfully in a larger class, but experi- 
ments and learning games are ideal for the smaller 
work -study class. With the exception of algebra, all the 
other units (measurement, construction, probability, 
and statistics) lend themselves to group work. The 
algebra unit, by the way. is offered on a volunteer 
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basis; it operates best in groups, also. 

The overwhelming consideration of a small class 
size remains the priority in building a work-study 
mathematics program. First, it allows the teacher an 
opportunity to evaluate each individual student care- 
fully, assessing his needs and strengths. Second, it per- 
mits the individual student to learn to work closely 
with others and to begin to feel success with mathe- 
matics, perhaps for the first time. 

Work-study students took their minor subjects 
such as physical education, art, music, eic, wHh 
other students, depending upon their individual 
choices. During one quarter the entire group was ex- 
posed to the general business topics listed below. 

You and Your Business Life 

We Live in a Business World 
You as a Consumer 
You as a Producer 

How Goods Get From Producers to You 
How Business Is Organized to Serve You 

Money and Banks 

The Importance of Money 

How Banks Serve You and Your Community 

Using a Checking Account 

What Happens to the Checks You Write? 

Special Checks and Other Money Substitutes 

Making Effective Use of Credit 

Buying on Credit 
Buying on histallments 
Borrowing Money 

Using Money Wisely 

Planning the Use of Money 

Making and Keeping a Budget 

Before You Go Shopping 

Getting Your Money's Worth 

Agencies that Serve and Protect the Consumer 

Science 

Objectives 

The major objectives of the .science program for 
the work-study student are to encourage the students 
to appreciate and enjoy science. Many of the students 
have conveyed that they dislike science because it is 
difficult and the end product is usually failure. Our 
aim is to encourage each student to succeed and to 
discover science can be useful and fun. 

Student Ohjei tivcs 
To build self-confidence. 

To gain respect for his peers, for all adults, and for the 
O ol community. 
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To solve problems that may arise at work, school, or 
play. 

To use resource materials effectively. 

Teacher Objectives 

To praise the student for good work habits and 
effort. 

To assist students in getting started on a difficult 
task. 

To reward students for work well done. 

To provide for individualized study. 

To use varied activities to hold students' interest. 

To use a motivation device at every class meeting. 

To make sure each student understands what is re- 
quired. 

To work on skills students have deficiencies in, partic- 
ularly reading skills. 

To solve all discipline problems as quickly as possible. 

To understand the student's point of view. 

To involve students as much as possible in the learn- 
ing process. 

Program Objectives 
To express a workable definition for biology. 

To recognize and cite evidence for major divisions of 
biology. 

To manipulate apparatus relevant to vocational and 
avocational pursuits. 

To generalize from data, concepts related to socio- 
economic and environmental problems. 

Types of Rewards 

Candy 
Cookies 

Success Chart-Science Hall of Fame (Every week one 
student is chosen to receive a star because of excel- 
lence in achievement and work habits.) 

Unit- Living Things 

General Objective 

To enable students to formulate scientific ideas about 
the characteristics, functions, and importance of liv- 
ing things. 

Specific Objective 

Given a microscope and three water samples the stu- 
dent should be able to complete the activities below. 

Focus the microscope and use it effectively. 
Make a slide. 

Identify certain microscopic organisms. 
Work satisfactorily in a group situation. 



Drill 

Directions, Match the terms in column A with the 
definitions in column B. 



Column A 

1. Lv*euwenhoek 

2. arm 

3. coarse adjustment 

4. lens 

5. mirror 



Co/uffui B 

a. lo carry microscope 

b. to magnify 

c. ^'Father'' of the micro- 
scope 

d. to focus 

e. to regulate light 



Procedure 

Have students place drill in notebook, 

(io over drill orally with class. 

Have students organize in preassiyned group. 

Allow team captain to obtain all material for investi- 
gation, (microscopes, slides, and specimens) 

Go over technic] ue for using microscope and making 
slides: allow students to select good laboratory part- 
ners. 

Allow student to make slides of the three specimens. 

Have students record their results on laboratory 
sheets to be passed in. 

Allow students five minutes before the period ends to 
clean up. 

Summary 

Allow students to compare drawings by using the 
blackboard. Help the students with identification. 

Home Assignment 

Directions, Did you notice any difference in the types 
of organisms found in the three samples? Write an 
explanation of your answer. 

Mystery Lab 

Directions, Draw what you see. Try (o identify your 
specimen. 



Name 


Drawing 


Frequency 


Siunplc 1 






Salt lljO 






Sample III 






Polluted II jO 






Sample II 






l-'resh lljO 
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Changing of Teachers 

Since the teachers of the work-study group served 
on a voluntary basis, they were free to pursue other 
interests if they felt they wanted to make a change. 
We highly recommend this Hexibility since it assures 
the program of sincerely interested and willing 
teachers. 

Content 

We would recommend the reorganizing of several 
sections of the courses to prevent repetition. Stu- 
dents, however, did not object to the repetition be- 
cause what was taught in one course often led to 
better understanding of the content of the other 
course. This transfer of training was, in part, responsi- 
ble for the improvement in knowledge and achieve- 
ment of many of the students. 

Coordinator's Functions 

The program for the students began with a three- 
week orientation period led by the job coordinator. 
All forty-two students were in school and attended 
class together tor this period of time. The class met 
for tlfty minutes daily. 

Basic concepts were very easily taught to the en- 
tire group. The large group interaction to problems 
and simulated job conditions was beneficial to all. 
The strength and will of the majority often helped to 
bring the nonconformist around. 

Persons with individual 'liang-ups'' were singled 
out and called in tor a conference held on a one-to- 
one basis. It was important tor the coordinator to 
listen and give the student credit for any part of his 
thinking that had merit. He did noi attempt to 
change the student's thinking with one such confer- 
ence. Promises to air the subject again were carried 
out. 

The coordinator worked to have the group develop 
a singleness of purpose so that each student in his 
own way would "shoot'' for that purpose which was 
to learn as much as possible about the worid of work 
and how to survive in it while making the least num- 
ber of mistakes. This period was looked upon as a 
time of preparation and training for their first job. 

Orientation Periods 

The objectives which tbilow are those which were 
initiated to be achieved by the students during the 
orientation periods. 

To gain a thorough explanaiion of the program and 
its objectives. 

To receive an explanation of how the combined ef- 



forts of iulniinistrators. tcnchors, counselors, coortli- 
nators, and employers work toiielher to help the stu- 
dent. 

To learn how their school helps them on their 

job. 

To engage in self-examination to explore weaknesses 
and strengths. 

I'o think, act. and talk work. 

To identify and understand lives of responsibility. 

fo leani wliat to expect the first few days on a job. 

l o learn how to .solve problems that occur on the job 
by using one or all of the three recommendations. 
Try to st)lve the problem yourself by thinking of 
every possible answer and weighing the end result 
of each. 

If this does not prove satisfactor>', seek help from 
a reliable person on the job. 
The next source of help should come from the 
coordinator, parent, or a reliable grown-up. 

To learn to create good co-worker and bo.ss relation- 
ships. 

To build a positive self-image which seeks excellence. 

To build a vocabulary of working terms. 

To learn the importance of being on time and on the 
job. 

To learn about the interdependence of workers. 

To learn the importance of notitlcation of expected 
lateness or absence. 

To develop good, safe work habits in everything that 
is done. 

l o lei»rn how to secure work permits and social secu- 
rity cards. 

To learn how to find jobs. 

To learn how promotions come about and why 
people are fired or dismissed. 

To learn the importance of concentrating on what 
one is doing, following directions, and presenting a 
pleasant but business-like air. 

To learn how to disagree in a plea.sant manner and 
how to respect other people's opinion. 

.Simulated working conditions are .set up and used. 
Hmployer/employee points of view are discu.s.sed in 
ever\' possible instance. This technique cuts down on 
seltlsh, immature points of view and makes the stu- 
dent more critical of himself and aware of what is 
expected of him. 

Selected cassette tapes from the "World of Work" 
series, and other visual aids are used. Prospective em- 
"(J ers are invited in to speak to the class. 
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A.ssignments are given that will challenge their abil- 
ity to tbilow directions. Students should be motivat- 
ed to want to do even the smallest task well. 

For example, the teacher informally may ask three 
or four youngsters to erase ditTerent chalkboards. No 
other directions should be given. l:ach student's work 
should be criticized. Praises should be given where 
they are deserved. 

Self-conlldence is developed by giving students 
many opportunities lo become successful in solving 
common on-the-job problems. The day's work (not 
lesson) begins with three on-the-job problems. Stu- 
dents are a.sked to write at le/!st two solutions to each 
problem. Various ones are called on to read and de- 
fend their solutions. This kind of experience is partic- 
ularly etTective because immature, .selfish solutions 
sound ridiculous when read aloud. The rest of the 
class tears them apart and the criticism has more 
meaning coming from their classmates. Such training 
on the part of the coordinator a\dly prepares stu- 
dents for success on the job. 

Administrator's Function 

The administrator's role is one of understanding, 
encouragement, and pre-planning. When one sees so 
many teachers, community members, and parents 
interested in bringing about change in the attitude of 
students, he feels a need to do all in his power to 
make the execution of such a project as painless as 
possible. 

Upon being assured that academic standards are 
being adhered to, and that the program is geared to 
meet the present and future needs of students, it is 
time to consult with the area director, state depart- 
ment officials, parents, and community business 
leatlers to be sure that approval lias been given for the 
project. Next comes the scheduling of activities so 
that the cla.ss or classes in mind will become a part of 
the total program of the school. Department heads 
and coun.selors have a role in this part of the schedul- 
ing process. It is amazing to .see how much can be 
attempted and successfully carried out when faculty 
members recognize that they are working with the 
approval and encouragement of the adniinistraticMi. 
Many exciting experiences are provided for students 
by teachers who do not feel hampered by tVe(|uent 
lack of understanding and encouragement on the part 

of the administrator. 

The administrator must remember that some parts 
of the administrator's program are experimental. Mis- 
takes will be made, problems will arise, and changes 
will be necessary. Flexibility is the key word to a 
.successful program. In addition, the administrator 
will tlnd it necessary to attend a few additional meet- 
ings and to host members of the visiting merchants 



groups, slate Jcpurtincnt groups, neighboring schools, 
iMUl other organi/ations. There will bo times when the 
counselor, job coordinator, or administrator will be 
asked to give data or reports on the activities being 
carried out. All of these minor responsibilities can be 
assumed with pride if one can see merit in the pro- 
gram and maturity on the part of the students in- 
volved. 

The administrator must he knowledgeable of the 
various aspects of the program in order to he able to 
.render assistance when necessary. He must be ac- 
quainted with the students in the program so that 
should any disciplinary problems arise, he will be able 
to follow the correct procedures in handling them. 
Tin\e spent with a project of this type is most satis- 
factory and worthwhile. 

Community Groups* Functions 

Open communication and good public relations 
between school and community must exist if each is 
to function to its greatest capacity. Project Awareness 
was launched to inform the business people, parents, 
and neighbors about the work -study program at Rock 
(lien. The administrators, teachers, P.T.A., students, 
and job coordinator helped to accomplish this phase 
of the project. The fact that the program would help 
get some youngsters olT the street and gainfully em- 
ployed was particularly attractive to the people in the 
CO mm unity. 

(letting the comnumity involved was the next 
step. Businessmen and parents were called upon to 
speak formally in panels and informally in classroom 
situations to the work-study class. Discussion with 
questions and answer periods were successful. Some 
of the topics covered were: 

What to Hxpect on a Job 



The Meaning of Responsibility 

The Importance of Getting to the Job 

Getting There on Time 

Attitudes and Getting Along With Your Co- 
worker 

Personnel from the Baltimore City Police Depart- 
ment addressed themselves to the subject of liability. 
The Fire Department warned against fire hazards and 
demonstrated how to operate certain equipment such 
as extinguishers. The work-study program has done 
much to bring the school and community closer to- 
gether. 



Parents' Observations and Comments 

Many parents could not understand why their 
children would work uncomplainingly on their as- 
signed jobs and they could not get them to do any 
chores at home. Parents called to express their joy in 
seeing their children wanting to go to work and want- 
ing to go to school. This has never happened for them 
before. 

Some parents called to complain about the neigh- 
borhood in which the children worked. Some young- 
sters' jobs had to be changed because of this. Some 
students returned home from their jobs very tired and 
this moved the mothers to inquire further about what 
kinds of tasks their children v^'ere doing on their jobs. 

F.vidence showed that conversation with their 
children about their bosses, people on their jobs, and 
things they had to do brought some families closer 
together. Parents noticed spurts of maturation in their 
offspring. Some parents wanted to know why their 
children were not paid minimum wages and otht^rs 
wanted to know if their children were mi.ssing work 
other regular ninth graders were receiving. 
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student Roster 1971-1972 
Work iliites from September 1971 to August 1972 



leiiKile 

StllllLMltS 


Age 
9 71 


•71 Test 
Results 
Rdg. Arith. 


Avcniiic 
Gnidos 
Nth 9th 


Absences 
Sth 9th 


EinpU)ycr 


Job 


Senior 
High 

Choices 


Senior 
Higii 
Ciniiles 


T. \i. 


14-4 


5.7 


5.1 


I- 


(; 


13 


1 


lulinoiKison Day (\irc (VntLr 


Teaeher's Aide 


407 


65 


1.. H. 


15-1 


5.3 


hA 


1) 


c, 


36 


5 


Tliird World 


Sales Person 


400 


70 


K. C. 


I4-.S 


hA 


6.3 


I- 


c, 


10 


1 


Library 


Desk Clerk 


412 


83 


R. C. 


14-') 


cS.iS 


7.3 




(; 


2') 


1 


A & 13 Shoe Store 


Sales Person 


70 


SO 


\ . i;. 


15-10 




(v J 




I- 


1 I 
1 1 


1 
1 


Key Cirele Hospiee 


Laundry Worker 


410 


70 


.1. 11. 




7.0 


(».5 




(; 


70 


8 


Pat's Conleetioiuiry 


Sales Person 


410 


50 


1). J. 


15-10 


5.3 


4.5 


1- 


1- 


46 


"> 


h\>rest Haven Nursing Home 


Housekeeper 


454 


75 


K. N. 


15 






1) 


1- 


21 




hdivioinison Day ('are Center 


Teaeher's Aide 


400 


60 


1.. P. 


\h 


h.l 


5.S 


i' 


i" 


33 


X 


Alhry\ C^ird Shop 


Sales Person 






M. 1'. 


15-2 


u.\ 


0.0 




1- 


OS 


43 


Card Corner 


Sales Person 


Repeating ^>th 
at Sehool SO 


1. R. 


14-7 


7.0 


7.S 


F 


('. 


24 


1 


A&H Shoe Store 


Sales Person 


400 




A. R. 


(5-'> 


h.O 


5.7 


i) 


i' 






Card Corner 


Sales Person 


412 


I'W-I' 


1). S. 


15-*) 


f>.l 


h.h 


I" 


1-+ 


S 


4 


h'orest Haven Nursing Home 


Kitehen Helper 


70 


70 


R. 1. 


14-*) 


0.0 


0.0 


I- 


1) 


2^y 




l*(M"est llaven Nursing Home 


Kitehen Helper 


l-^n'led Seh(n>l 
70 Adult (en- 
ter 


C. 1. 


14-7 


h.4 




I" 


1- 


41 




Albry's Card Shop 


Sales Person 


70 


D 


\i. W 


14-S 


S.l 


7/) 


I- 


1-; 


16 




l-'orest Haven Nursing Home 


Patient Care 


Wood lawn, 
Baltimore Ciiy 


c. r. 


14-3 


7.5 




I- 


(i 




7 


Library 


Desk derk 


41 1 


■SO 


1'. w. 


15-7 


7.1 




1) 




70 




l-'orest Haven Nursing Home 


Nurse's Aide 


400 


70 
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student Roster 1971-1972 
Work dates from September 1971 to August 1972 



Mile 

Students 


A op 

9/'?! 


"71 Test 
Results 
Rdg. Aritli. 


Ave 
Nth 


raiie 
9th 


.Absences 
Nth 9th 


Employer 


Job 


Senior 
Chokes 


Senior 
Grades 


r A 


1 S-7 


A rt 
■+.U 


(),(> 


1 






J 






410 






1 S-S 


(i 4 


S 7 


}■ 


G 






N(^rtli RiMiil SlirH St-<ti(>n 


Piimnitii' CiM^ 


4^4 


65 


c;. B. 


Kvl 


7.3 


S.5 




I- 


2S 








410 


55 


(;. n. 


14-') 


? .1 ' 




F 


3- 


» o 




John Nock's Hsso Station 


Pumping Cias 


400 


65 


M. I-. 


l4o 


5.7 


4.7 


K 


(•■ 


15 


5 


Music Mart 


Salesman 


400 


60 


R i 


14-1 


S.O 


s.o 


i- 


c;- 


7 


-> 


MoyoKs OtTicc Furniture 


r^'urniture Finishing 


400 


80 


L. H 




(>.() 


6.1 


i> 


1) 


(,0 


40 


Beltway Pharmacy 


Maintenance 


Repeating ')tii 
at School 80 


r. M. 


14-6 




6.0 


l» 


I- 


58 


7 


Hilton Nursint! Home 


Maintenance 


410 


65 


J. 


1 (>-,S 


5.S 


7.1 


i» 


c; 


4') 


S 


North Bent) Shell Station 


Pumping Clas 


400 


i»\v-o 


r. K 


14-7 




6.4 


I> 


i- 


47 


5 


PhiPs Arco StaticMi 


Pumping Cias 


408 


65 


K. K. 


15-') 


1.2 


S.l 


i» 


G 


60 


(> 


Baltimore Rug Company 


Cicneriil Helper 


410 


I'W-O 
jtnploy- 


iVl . N 




7.1 


6.6 


i} 
1 


i> 
1 


7N 


6 


roresi iiiIvlii iMv.i'Si nji iioiiie 


|- 1 CM Til '1 11 


410 


70 


IJ. 


15-1 1 


(>.: 


5.6 


l> 


j: 


10 


0 




PimiDinii Cfas 


400 


65 


1). N. 


15 




6.0 


i» 


i- 


27 


6 


School & Pre-School Supply 


Storekeeper 


410 


60 


n. R. 


14-') 


7.: 


6.4 


i» 


i" 


44 


7 


MogoPs Office I'urniturc 


Furniture !-inishing 


410 


70 


A. R. 


1 5-6 


6.5 


6.0 


i» 


1- 


}H 




Duffy's Restaurant 


Kitchen Helper 


410 


60 


p. s. 


I5-.S 




S.l 


l» 


l» 


17 


6 


Forest Haven Nursing Home 


Houscnian 


70 


70 


s. w. 


16 


7.3 


7.7 


i» 


i- 


3S 




Beltway Pharmacy 


Maintenance 


410 


60 
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Student Achievement and Attendance 



Work dates from September 1972 to present date 



Female 
Students 


Age 
9/72 


1972 Test 

Results 
Rdg. Arith. 


Average 
Grades 
71-72 72-73 


Average 
Absence 
71-72 72-73 


Employer 


Job 


1). n. 


1 >-U 


7.0 


(v4 


(; 


G 


:i 


4 


Jenkins Memorial Home 


Nurse's Aide 


M. B 


1 1 o 
1 4-S 


S.I 


7.2 


f" 


G+ 


4 


1 


Key Circle Ho.spice 


Laundry Helper 


M. B. 


1 4-1 U 




4.7 


P 


P 


52 


5 5 


rost Sample Shop 


Sales Person 


D. C . 


1 C I ^ 




5.1 


K 


F 


39 


14 


Jenkins Memorial Home 


Nurse s Aide 


1.1.. 


1 H— 1» 


6.5 


7.4 


F 


G 


7 


0 


cuiiiuiiu^oii i-'tiy V diL V. Liiier 


icacner s aiuc 


I> f " 
l'. i 1. 


1 4- 1 1 






D 


D 


•) 


18 


Jenkins Memorial Home 


Nurse s Aide 


C . H. 


1111 

14-11 




7.3 


P 


F 


45 


5 


Ken Mar Market 


store Helper 


J. li. 


1 1 1 
1 4-4 


6.7 




P 


G 


•) 


5 


Key Circle Hospice 


Laundry Helper 


U. J. 




5.S 


f..7 


P 


F 


JO 


I 


Key Circle Hospice 


Laiindry He/per 


V* t 


1 1 "7 

1 4- / 








G 


4X 


4 


Edmondson Day Care C enter 


1 eaclier s Aide 


M. M. 


1 C 11 

1 1 1 


^).: 


S.O 


F- 


P 




7 


rratt s bargam Center 


Sales Person 


B. M. 


14-1 


7.4 


7.7 


F 


G 


ly 


3 


Jenkins Memorial Home 


Patient Care 


M. S. 


15-1 


(>..S 


8.1 


F 


F 


30 


13 


Jenkins Memorial Home 


Patient Care 


T. S. 


14-6 


H.l 


1.5 


P 


G 


38 


7 


Ken Mar Market 


Store Helper 


C. S. 


15-^) 


7.1 


(^.4 


P+ 


G+ 


52+ 


5 


Key Circle Hospice 


Laundry Helper 


K. S. 


lh-3 


4.0 




[■ 


F 


1 1 


0 


A & B Shoe Store 


Sales Person 


B. i . 


lh-1 




5.1 


P 


G 


81 


7 


Post Sample Shop 


Sales Person 
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Student Achievement and Attendance 



Work dates from September 1 972 to present date 



Male 
Students 


Ace 
9/72 


1972 Test 
Results 
Rde Arith. 


Average 
Grades 
71-72 72-73 


Average 
Absence 
71-72 72-73 


Employer 


Job 


M. A. 


KvZ 


7.3 


8.3 


P 


F 


73 


7 


North Bend Shell 


Pumping Cias 


S. C. 


16-0 


6.1 


5.7 


P 


F 


67 . 


9 


PhiPs Arco Station 


PumninQ Gas 


A. E. 


I4-: 


S.6 


6.7 


(; 


F 


<■) 


4 


Library 


Page 


Z. (.. 


15-7 


6.6 


6.5 


p 


F 


31 


4 


Beltway Pharmacy 


Maintenance 


P. H. 


1 6-5 


6.3 




I) 


c; 


73 




Batt Tire Company 


Maintenance 


J. 11. 


I5-: 


7.S 


6.3 


p 


F+ 


23 




Orange Julius 


Counterman 


W. J. 


15-7 


5.4 


5.8 


p 


P+ 


Hospi- 
t;iJ Sch. 




Serio & Sons (Fruitstand) 


Helper 


T 1 

I.J. 


1 5-0 


X.O 


5.1 


p 


F 


53 


4 


Rt*lt\x/:iv Pli'irniJU'V 


iViulll llull^L 


1 . L. 




6.7 


5.5 


F 


c; 


13 


10 


1 ihr-irv 




M. M. 


14-0 


7.5 


6.1 


F 


p 


40 


4 


PhiPs Arm Station 


Pumninc Cias 


[VI. FN. 


1 s n 


7.3 


7.0 


(; 


G 


8 




jonn imolk s nsso oiauon 


I umpmg vijs 


R O 

IX. v/. 


1 5-2 


6.S 




I- 


F 


25 




Ratt Tiri'' Com nan v 


Miiiiitenanee 

— . 


R. S. 


15-4 






D 


D 


83 


61 


Beltway Pharmacy 


Maintenance 


A. S. 


14-8 


8.4 


8.0 


P 


D 


61 


25 


Serio & Sons (Fruitstand) 


Helper 


R. S. 


15-5 


7.7 


7.1 


P 


F 


3') 


1 


North Bend Shell Station 


Pumping Gas 


R. S. 


1 5-4 


6.0 


6.8 


F 


G 




T 


PhiPs Arco Station 


Pumnintz Gas 


J . T. 


14-10 


5.5 




P 


F 


53 




Third World 


Store Helper 


D. I'. 


14-10 


5.5 


6.4 


F 


G 


6 


1 


North Bend Shell Station 


Pumping Gas 


T. W. 


14-1 1 


7.0 


8.7 


c; 


(; 


7 


1 


School & Pre- School Supply 


Store Helper 


K. W. 


16-1 






p 


F 


43 




Library 


Desk Clerk 


B. W. 


15-0 


8.1 


5.4 


F 


G 


10 


0 


School & Pre-School Supply 


Store Helper 



35/3^ 
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Appendix B - Cooperative Work Experience Program at 
General Henry Lee Junior High School 



School Participants 

John Bcrrcnt. Coonlinator 
Leon L. Lcrncr, Counselor 
Maurice Sclircibcr. Prindpul 

L. Wliittakcr. Proi^nim (\u)nlinaH)r 
Scco n il a ry ( 'o\w y^o n c n t 



Employer Planninq Committee 



Charles Boeckman 
r-'rank Cimino 
Dan Ditonno 
Siihiey Ciolilstein 
Steve l.a/anis 



Jaek Phillips 
Dan Rngo 
Hjrry Shot'er 



Participating Businesses 

Dan Brothers 

L:li/aheth Tleekenstein Company 
(iein Company 
MeCorniiek and Company 
M. Shaivit/ and Son 
Sliol'er's Furniture Company 
Steve's Supermarket 

Introduction 

One ot* tlie major ^oals ot* the Maryland (\ireer 
Development Projeel is the development ol* a unique 
anil elVective eooperalive work-study program lor 
tiropout-prone students at the junior high school 
level. I'vvo programs designed to acccMiiplish this goal 
are presently heing conducted in two dilTerent junic^r 
high schools in Baltimf)re. The llrst was initiated at 
(ieneral Henry Lee Junior High School on April 1^), 
h^TI . and the second hecame operational on Septem- 
hcr 7. \^)1\ at Rock Cfen Junior High School. Al- 
though the objectives developed tor hoth programs hy 
!he project directors are the same, dirferent ap- 
proaches, organizational patterns, and activities are 
heing conducted to accomplish them. 

The wt)rk-oriented program was established in 
School 72 on April 1^). 1^)71. In this program, stu- 
dent participants spend three morning hours in school 
taking regular and special courses and the afternoon 
hours working at selected training stations in the local 
community. A two-man team consisting oT a lull-time 
teacher-coordinator and a counselor is directly re- 
sponsible I'or program design and operation. 

Initially a group oT twenty-one dropout-prone stu- 
tleiits were identified and selected to participate in 
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the program at School 72. All students, approxi- 
mately fourteen years of age, were enrolled in the 
seventh grade at the time of the program's implemen- 
tation. To accomodate the original experimental 
group, the program was shifted to tlic eighth grade in 
September 1^71. This school year (1^72-1973) stu- 
dents are enrolled from the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades. 

Project Objectives 

lo acquaint students with employment opportunities 
at a job entry level within their local environment 
which is overlooked often by students. 

To utilize the small businessman as an advocate for 
the student-worker and to teach the student employ- 
ability skills and attitudes as a result of the relation- 
ship. 

To utilize the small businessman as a resource to the 
school to assist the school staff to understand the 
employer's needs so that instruction might become 
more relevant. 

To help students relate school experiences to produc- 
tive work. 

To provide a means of retaining highly dropout-prone 
students within the formal educati(Mial establishment. 

General Objectives 

To establish desirable habits of regular attendance at 
school and work. 

lo develop desirable attitudes regarding tasks re- 
quired at school and work. 

To develop abilities to adjust to gnnq^ situations at 
school and work. 

To learn job skills through practical situations. 
To develop respect for authoritarian figures. • 

Specific Objectives 

To improve academically in the areas of reading anil 
mathematics. 

Specific Objectives 

To learn to adjust at school and on the job regarding 
requirements of school and work. 

To develop ability to earn money and lUili/e timds 
desirably. 

To develop ability to relate skills leariied in school 
and on the job to each other. 
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School Situation 

School 72 is located in u poor socio-economic :irea 
ot' the inner city. Students attendini: School 11 come 
Iroin ii hroad izeoiiraphical area of the inner city. 
The) are characteri/ed hy the proiiram\ statTas heint: 
tienerally socio-economically disadvantaged. The 
racial composition of the school's enrollees is .^1.2 
percent white and (iS.<S percent hiack. The ^iroup as a 
\\ht)le presents to the school's statT many complex 
social, academic, and economic problems relevnat to 
their disadvantaged hackgrounds. 

The school's environmental selling is in an unl'a- 
vorahle geographic setting. It is located in an area 
characteri/ed hy much demolition activity of the ur- 
han renewal type. The school huildings are outdated 
and in need of immediate replacement. At present, 
three physically separated huildings are used to house 
the school's students. 



Criteria for Selection 

Criteria lor selection of "high risk" students re- 
late directly to ;ihsenteeism. Students selected are 
Iburieen to fifteen years of age. inclusive, who have 
heen ahsent from school during ihree-<]uarters of the 
sclnH)| year, t IN.S Jays in four quarters) no less than 
thirty-five days, and no more than ninety days. Thus, 
hy and large, students selectetl will have demonstrat- 
ed some desire for school attendance and will not 
have heen totally ahsent. 

lypical definition of such students will indicate 
high levels of ahsenteeism as defined ahove and aca- 
liemic failure usually due to absence, rather than to 
extremely low level academic aptitude. Reatling abili- 
ty might vary between 4.0 and ().5 on an Iowa Basic 
Reading Test. However, students with better reading 
levels need not be excluded. 

Behavioral problems do not constitute a syndrome 
attached to the selection process. If anything, apathy 
might he a more descriptive term of normal daily 
response. These are students who, basically, have 
t\)und little meaning in the traditional curriculum 
and. coupled with consistent though not total absen- 
teeism, find the daily classroom experience a frustrat- 
ing one. Fheir responses are usually a result of frustra- 
tion rather than severe personal problems. 

These students, from an emotional and socio- 
economic viewpoint, will have some specific com- 
monalilies. They are inner-city residents, black and 
white, have low level income (5.^,000 per year and 
lower), and are from fairly large families (an average of 
five to six children living at home). Many are from 
families with fathers not living at home. In many in- 
^■'^ces thev are part of a matriarchial family with 
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grandparents directly involved with the raising of the 
children in the home. 

Many of the students are work-oriented. The girls 
have had extensive experiences within the home, such 
as cooking, cleaning, and taking care of younger chil- 
dren. Boys have had jobs in the neighborhood, such 
as in grocery stores, gasoline stations, and focxi mar- 
kets. They have been shoe-shine boys or newspaper 
delivery boys, also. Few of the students have a record 
of delinquent activity or contact with court. 

Coordinator — Teacher's Responsibility 

Class si/.e is limited to twenty-five students. The 
teacher of the class will be certified for teaching, but. 
in additicMi. will have had direct work experience in 
industry and will be knowledgeable of the world of 
work. 

Responsibilities of the coordinator-teacher include 
the following items listed below. 

Instructing the students in a class setting within the 
school for 150 minutes. Topics of instructi(^n sh(nild 
relate to both academic and work experience phases 
of the program, meeting empirical needs of students. 
Necessarx' ingredients should include developing un- 
derstandings of responsibilities on the j(^b, getting 
along with employers and employees, and developing 
desirable habits and attitudes at work. 

Maintaining necessary records relating to the jobs in 
which students are employed. These records include 
students' payroll records. 

Locating jobs for sttidenls as needed, supervising stu- 
dents on the job, and operating in concert with em- 
ployers to give students experiences which are valu- 
able as learning situations. 

Presenting to the employer an understanding of the 
students as adolescents. 

Evaluating materials for use in the classnKMii phase of 
the program and the work phase of the program: this 
inckules periodic evaluation of each student's progress 
by the teacher-coordinator of the program. 

Planning lessons both in and out of school which will 
extend the academic and work knowledge of the stu- 
dent through Held trips and other direct contacts 
with employer personnel and student. 

Maintaining a continuing knowledge of the State and 
Federal labor laws relating to fourteen- and fifteen 
year-old students. 

Developing a positive relationship in the community 
among employers, parents, and other individuals who 
may be helpful. 



SchooTs Responsibilities 

The principal is adn?inistrator of the program, and 
bears full responsibility for the successful operation 
of the program, including development of instruc- 
tional materials, innovative practices, and supervision. 
The school counselor has the responsibility of work- 
ing closely with the teacher-coordinator in those ele- 
ments of behavioral practice which will allow the stu- 
dent to broaden self-understanding. 

Both individual and group counseling may be used 
to a.ssist in this direction. Clo.se working relationships 
between the teacher and the counselor should exist. 
Full resources of the school, including all personnel, 
will be made available ro the teacher-coordinator. 



Employer's Responsibilities 

The employer will u.se the student as a working 
individual to assi.st in the operation of his business, 
consistent with State and Federal labor laws. He will 
help the student to develop desirable habits and atti- 
tudes relative to good attendance: to accept and de- 
velop habits of responsibilities on the job: and to get 
along with different types of people under varying 
work experiences in a realistic work setting. 

The employer is not a teacher, though he will be 
teaching work experiences through on-the-job demon- 
stration and practice. He may or may not teach the stu- 
dent a specific skill or trade. The order of the day 
may well be concentration upon habits and attitudes 
rather than the development of a work skill, though 
this docs not rule out the learning of specific skills 
when such learning takes place. Generalized skills re- 
lating to the student and his work progress are to be 
regarded as typical objectives. The employer will be 
called upon for his periodic evaluation of the stu- 
dents' progress. 

The employer may be a.sked to volunteer to work 
with the school, as is consistent with his time and 
need in the bu.sine.ss. for the purpose of aiding the 
progress of the program. His activities may include 
helping to plan curriculum as well a.s periodic direct 
instruction of the cla.s.s. 

Additional Information 

Students are paid a salary on a per-hour basis com- 
mensurate with community rates for part-time work 
in which students are involved. Continuance on the 
job by the student will be dependent upon his attend- 
ance at school and his positive achievement in the 
class situation. Parents of students will be required to 
give permission for their children to participate in this 
program. Hopefully, as a result of the program, a 
closer relationship with school personnel will develop. 



General Outline of 
Classroom Curriculum 

Five Qassroom Hours 
Orientation to employers and job samples 
Use of cassettes 

Former students to discuss jobs 
Visit to a place of employment 

Fifty aassroom Hours 
Perspective of different careers 
Use of data as defined in fifteen career clusters 

Forty Qassroom Hours 

Self-concepts in relation to careers 

Career interest testing, test interpretation, and devel- 
opment of concepts around expressed interests (Use 
of Kuder Interest Inventory, Form E) 

Aptitude testing and interpretation (Use of GATE 
through Maryland State Employment Service) 

Thirty CSassroom Hours 

Employer-student interaction 

Employer visitation to classroom 

McCormick and Company personnel visitation to 
classroom 

Student visitation to selected companies 

Student visitation to selected departments of Mc- 
Cormick and Company 

Discussion of selected topics relating to adjustment 
on the job 

Informal development of job problems by students 
and review of suggested solutions (Use of workbook, 
cassette tapes, and other audio-visual aides) 



Average Absences 

1970-71 School Year 

1st Quarter = 18.17 
2nd Quarter = 22.50 
3rd Quarter = 22.05 
4th Quarter = 17.60 



1971-72 School Year 

1st Quarter = 10,94 
2nd Quarter = I 1.76 
3rd Quarter = 6.76 
4th Quarter = 5,53 
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Averages for the first, second, and third quarters 
of the 1970-71 school year reflected the students' 
performance as a group prior to program initiation on 
April 19, 1971 during the fourth quarter. The figures 
show that the program has been effective in reducing 
the absenteeism rate among students who remained in 
the program. 

During the second data collecting period which 
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Student Roster for September 1972 to February 1973 



FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER 





ABSENT 


LATE 


ENGLISH 


MATHEMATICS 


SCIENCE 


SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


WORLD OF 
WORK 


ABSENT 


LATE 


ENGLISH 


MATHEMATICS 


SCIENCE 


SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


WORLD OF 
WORK 


9th Grade 






























R. B. 




10 


70 


')0 






70 


1 1 

1 1 


1 8 


70 


80 






70 


W. B. 


(i 


1(1 






60 


60 


70 


4 


-in 






50 


60 


70 


D. B. 


3 


i: 






60 


60 


70 


19 


14 






50 


60 


70 


W.G. 


0 


18 




50 


70 




75 


1 


12 




50 


60 




75 


S. H. 


(1 


12 


85 


85 






75 


3 


12 


90 


75 






75 


M. M. 


5 


14 


60 


65 






70 


1 1 


13 


55 


55 






70 


H. M. 


IS 


3 


55 


60 


50 


50 




14 


1 


60 


50 


50 


50 


70 




0 


1 


55 


55 


50 


50 


80 


0 


1 


60 


50 


50 


50 


70 


R R 


4 


(1 






50 


70 


75 


5 


16 






50 


80 


75 


r s 


(i 


1 

1 


1)0 


1)0 






90 


3 


-I 


90 


90 






90 


L. S. 


1 






75 


70 




85 


1 


3 




55 


70 




85 


8th Grade 






























C. F. 


1 


1 




70 


60 




70 


1 


"T 




80 


70 




75 


D. T. 


1 


25 


60 


50 






70 


1 




55 


50 






70 


M. W. 


27 


5 


60 


60 


75 


60 




8 


9 


80 


50 


80 




75 


7th Grade 






























S. C. 


1 


12 


50 


50 


50 


50 


75 


0 


14 


50 


90 


80 


50 


75 


i. H. 


7 


3 


50 


50 


50 


50 




17 


4 


50 


70 


50 


50 


75 


J. M. 


3 


9 


70 


60 


50 






0 


0 




70 


60 


60 


80 



Work-Study Program Withdrawals for September 1972 to February 1973 





FIRST QUARTER 


SECOND QUARTER 






ABSENT 


LATE 


ENGLISH 


MATHE 
MATICS 1 


SCIENCE 


SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


WORLD 
OF WORK 


ABSENT 


LATE 


ENGLISH 


MATHE 
MATICS 


SCIENCE 


SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


WORLD 
OF WORK 


WEEKS IN 
PROGRAM 


WITHDRAWAI 
COMMENTS 


9tli Grade 


































D. B. 






























4 


Quit school after 
four weeks. 


A. B. 


7 


8 




50 


50 




50 






55 


50 


50 


50 




7 


Disciplinary remov- 
al. Quit school. 


J. L 


0 




55 


■55 






70 


9 


7 


55 


55 






70 


20 


VV'lfl tt»f 1 tn Mt t<Mirl 

scliool rull-time. 


Ci. L. 




\ 


OT A 

vy 1 / 


V V r\ 1 


1 AH 




















3 


Fiiti*ri*(l Mi^rt'liMn t 

Marine in October 
l'972. 


B. N. 






^/ J* 














N 


OTA 

M 


VAI 

H 


LABL 


E 


-5 


Transferred to 
anotiier school. 


J. R. 






IQ'Y / 


^VAf 


LAB 










N 


OTA 


VAI 


LABL 


E 


1 1 1 


Removed. Forged 
time cards. Quit. 


R. S. 


1 


I J 












/ 


7 






J VJ 






Q 
0 


Disciplinary remov- 
ai. Kjiwi scliool. 


8th Gnide 


































A. J. 


10 


17 


60 


60 






70 




17 


65 


50 


60 


55 




8 


Wanted to attend 
school full-time. 


S. S. 
















Rt 


:cord 


s sen 


t to 0 


ther 


sell 00 


1 


4 


Moved to another 
area. 


J. T. 


15 


13 


55 


50 


55 




55 


32 


8 


50 


50 


55 


50 




5 


Moved to another 
area. 


K. W. 


1 


7 


S5 


95 ' 






85 


0 


15 


90 


85 






85 


19 


Wanted to attend 
scho(^l full-time. 


G. Y. 


7 


6 






S5 


90 


85 


1 1 


19 


90 


60 


70 


85 


85 


17 


Wanted to attend 
scho(^l full-time. 


7th Grade 
C. 11. 


!8 


13 


50 


50 


50 


50 


50 






50 


50 


50 


50 




5 


I ) l*\t'i n 1 i ii'irv rt*!iin\'- 

al. Transferred to an- 
other school. 


D. L. 


3 




50 


50 


50 


50 


50 


18 


16 


50 


50 


50 


50 




6 


Wanted to attend 
school full-time. 


J, M. 




^ 


JOT y 


KVA 


LAB 










N01 


' AV/ 




lBLH 




6 


Wanted to attend 
school full-time. 


T. N. 






50 


50 


50 


50 


70 


2 


25 


50 


80 


50 


55 


70 


14 


Wanted to attend 
school full-time. 


K. P. 






50 


50 


50 


50 


70 


17 


14 


50 


50 


60 


50 


50 


1 1 


Removed because 
of forging time cards. 


(5 1.1 






50 


50 


50 


50 


60 






50 


50 


50 


50 


50 


5 


Poor work record. 



ended May l^TZ, attendance continued to improve 
each quarter. This would indicate a positive impact 
on the students participating in the program. 

Scholastic Averages 

1970-71 School Year 



Siihjccl 

English 
Mathematics 



1st 
Quarter 

55.53 
60.53 



2ml M 4th 
Quarter Quarter Quarter 



57.10 
63.37 



54.74 
62.50 



64.2 1 
65.26 



Social Studies 53.89 58.94 52.89 60.26 
Science 54.74 58.95 55.52 63.06 



1971-72 School Year 

ht 

Subject Quarter 

English 73.42 

Mathematics 72.89 

Social Studies 67.37 

Science 68.42 
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Appendix C - Project GO (Growing Opportunities) 



Participants 

CaroKn W. BdsIdii. AifiHi^ Dirahfr, (aiiiliiiicc ;iiul 
IMaceiiKMil Division, Baltimore C ily Public Schools 
Harry A. Carpenter, Assisiun! CoorJinafor. Ninth 
Ciracle Program 

Muriel D. Johnson, Assistanf Coordinator. Seventh 

and Hijihtli Ciracle Proizraiiis 

Charlotte .1. Mebane, Coordinufor 

Beatrice Ci. Randolph, . I\.s7s7d//// CoorJinafor. (leneral 

Vocatit)nal and Special fiducation Programs 

Introduction 

Project (iC) ((Irowinu Opportunities) is a tiuidance- 
orictited proizram in the Baltimore City Public 
Schools, under the Division of Ciuidance and Place- 
ment. It was initiated in by the Guiilance De- 
partment under the leadership of Mrs. Charlotte J. 
Mebane at Lombard Junior Hiiih School 57. This 
proiiram was designed to meet the needs of ninth 
grade students by helping them keep alive their aspi- 
rations tor future gainful employment through the 
exploration of career opportunities in the world of 
work. Project CiO was expanded in 1^)72 to include 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. Twelve Junior 
high schools, one senior high school, three general 
vocational schools, and seven special education 
schools are included in I he program. 

The project utilizes the services of tlie community 
including active involvement of the Voluntary C\Hm- 
cil on P'qual Hmployment Op[n)rtunity, Incorporated, 
under the leadership of Mr Alfred P. Ramsey, chair- 
man of the council and retired president of the 
Baltimore (ias and l\lectric Company. Also included 
arc employers in the Baltmiore metropolitan area, 
governmental agencies, businesses, industries, manu- 
facturers, hospitals, and colleges. The principal factor 
contributing to the success of the ongoing pro- 
gram of Project (iC) is the participation in the program 
v)f every department in the school including adminis- 
trators, teachers, and parents. 

Project (JO. an exemplary career education project, 
has opened the door to a new phase of its already 
mult i faceted developmental program. .Seventh and 
eighth grades have been included in the programming 
of activities, primarily, to bridge the gap of vocutiorKd 
awareness and exploration already begun at the ele- 
mentar\- level. 

Mituigh the program is guidance-c^riented, admin- 
istrators, teachers, counselors, and ihe community are 
asked to pool their resources and expertise to develop 
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and shape developmental, systematic programs and/or 
activities to make the exploration of careers mea.ning- 
iul and relevant to everyday pursuits in the class- 
room. 

An outline of suggestions to be considered in the 
development of units and learning packages is in- 
cluded. With emphasis based on curriculum, each sub- 
ject teacher involved is encouraged to be as innova- 
tive and creative as possible. 

Self-Awareness and Job Exploration 
General Objectives 

To make the educational process and curriculum more 
relevant to students through a developmental ap- 
proach to career awareness. 

To provide for a smooth transition from the explora- 
tory phase of the program in the seventh and eighth 
grades to the more sophisticated and in-depth experi- 
ences and activities in the ninth grade phase of Proj- 
ect GO. 

To develop in students an awareness to the similari- 
ties which exist between school, their present occupa- 
tion, and the demands of jobs and careers. / 

To i\)ster opportunities for team teaching. 

To study the worth of varied levels and types of 
work. 

To mold attitudes necessary for success on (he job. 

To provide programs which encourage students to ob- 
tain career information. 

To program exploratory experiences in the world of 
work and to make ''real" the need for the acc|uisition 
of saleable skills. 

Specific Objectives 

To assist students in the understanding and accept- 
ance of self as they see the need to prepare for the 
world of work. 

To help students to maintain a constant awareness of 
jobs and careers. 

To provide avenues for students to see the relation- 
ship of subjects in school to performance on the job. 

To see how personal associations in life affect Job 
interests. 

To become aware of special interests, skills, anil 
hobbies as an influence on future goals as they relate 
to jobs and careers. 
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Special Curriculum and General 
Vocational 

Shop Area Seminar 

This year Project (iO has incori')orated a new phase 
in the program entitled "Shop Area Seminar" for the 
participating three general vocational schools and 
seven special education schools. 

The purpose of this phase is to actively involve 
students in specific shops, such as metal woodwork, 
home economies, and others in order to accomplish 
maximum success educationally that may be applied 
to availahle occupations in the world of work. The 
vocational skill training is ot' great importance to the 
student in that it otTers techniques in acquiring com- 
petencies required tor successt\il entry into the em- 
ployment world. 

The Shop Area Seminar atYords students the 
opportunity to exht!>it completed projects made in 
various shop areas that may lead to their future 
careers. 

Summary of Activities for Unit 
Do I Qualify? 

A questionnaire was used to introduce this unit for 
eighth and ninth grade special education students. 
Some of the questions contained on the questionnaire 
are listed below. 

1 . What type of work does your tather do? 

2. What type of work does your mother do? 

3. What types of jobs have you had? 

4. Are you employed at present? 

5. What type of work would you like to do? 

The questionnaires were discussed and filled (Hit. 
By analyzing the questionnaire, it was found that 
there were just about as many different jobs among 
the parents of the students, as there were students in 
the class. This was good because we had an oppor- 
tunity to listen to ditTerent students discuss the jobs 
their parents had. 

Hach student was allowed to state his future job 
preference and to discuss the choice he made. From 
this discussion it was found that many of the students 
did not know ver>' much about their chosen careers. 
We decided to concentrate cur attention on the an- 
swers to the questions below. 

1. What are my interests? 

2. What are my abilities? 

3. What type of personality do I have? 
^ 4. What kinds of jobs are available? 
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5. What qualifications are needed for variou.s 
jobs? 

(>. What jobs do I qualify tor? 

ft was decided not to discourage the students 
about their careers, but to let them do research and 
decide for themselves if they should pursue their 
chosen careers or if they should choose a career more 
in line with their interests and abilities. Luckily, most 
of the careers chosen were realistic and in line with 
their abilities. 

At the beginning of the unit, we tried to find out 
as much as possible about ourselves. The students 
filled out and discussed such charts as My Interest 
Checklist, How Interest Leads to Jobs, What I Do 
Well, and Personality Checklist. 

Health Care Phase 

Specific Objectives 

The field of health care encompasses many varied 
jobs which may be entered at different educational 
levels for the special education and general vocational 
student. Below are listed educational goals and objec- 
tives of the program. 

To help students realize their beginnings, why they 
exist, and what they expect to do in the future. 

To explore various health careers and their offerings 
for adaptation to individuan...-:d needs. 

To ofter students specific intormation in health ca- 
reers that could lead to useful resources in deciding 
on the right job. 

To develop an awareness of the importance of good 
attendance and punctuality as related to the job. 

To increase maturity in decision making for suitable 
occupations. 

Nursing homes can provide very important contri- 
butions to Project GO. There are many areas of em- 
ployment present in this field for graduates of the 
general vocational curriculum and students of the 
advanced special education curriculum. 

Since most of these graduates do not go on to 
schools of higher learning, it is necessary to provide 
opportunities for training the special education and 
general vocational students in the world of work. 

Ideas for presenting t'le health care phase of the 
program are available for teachers to use. Presented 
here is a sample summary of the jobs which are in- 
cluded in the health care phase. 

Health Care Jobs 

Nurse's Aides. Includes range from auxiliary workers 



to profcssiohiil ami siibprofcssional staff in hospitals 
and nursing homes. Nurse's aides (usually women) 
perform the lighter tasks, such as bathing and dressing 
patients, making beds, serving food, giving alcohol 
rubs, and helping patients to walk. 

Orderlies. Orderlies (generally men) perform the 
heavy duties, such as moving patients from bed to 
bed or wheeling them to and from the operating 
room. They also provide services to male patients, 
such as shaving and other ser\Mces. 

Dietary Aides. Assists in the preparation of food. 
They serve appetizing and nutritious meals to help 
patients maintain or recover good health. 

Maintenance Workers. The maintenance worker is a 
plumber or a carpenter, painter or a mason, janitor or 
janitress. They assist the chief engineer in keeping the 
hospital in top condition. 

Housekeepers. (Housekeeper I) are responsible for 
supervising housekeeping personnel. They are respon- 
sible for the cleanliness of the facilities. 

Qerical Assistants. Help with clerical, receptionist, 
and routine administrative jobs in many areas of the 
hospital. They are employed in denies, doctor's 
offices, administration officer., and nutrition depart- 
ments. 

Where Am I Going? Why? 

Specrfic Objectives 

To involve the ninth and tenth grade student in cur- 
riculum development. 

To help the student make wise decisions in planning 
his future. 

To make school important as a vehicle for growing 
opportunities in careers. 

To help the student develop realistic concepts of self- 
worth and dignity. 

To help the student develop an awareness of his po- 
tential and how he can use this potential to his advan- 
tage. 

To broaden the students' horizons in the exploration 
of career opportunities. 

To provide opportunities for career in-depth experi- 
ences for the thousands of students who participate in 
the program. 

To maintain supportive teamwork between industries, 
hospitals, colleges, and the Baltimore educational 
system. 

Expected Outconfies 

A^reater degree of self-assurance and self-esteem 
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A lifting of aspirational levels 

An improvement in school attendance 

Enough motivation to stay in school to complete, at 
least, a high school education 

More specific plans for the future 

A greater interest in learning 

Creating an identification with an occupation 

Guidelines for Teacher Participation 

Each teacher will develop his theme and approach 
in working with the pupils involved in Project GO. 
Attitudes, appearance, disciplines, and other factors 
may be stressed in all classroom activities. Opportuni- 
ties in particular subjects may be explored and dis- 
cussed. The activities which follow may be used in 
the Project GO classroom discussions. 

Mathematics 

How to compare rates of pay (houriy, weekly, 
monthly, yearly) 

40 hours in a work week 

4 1/3 weeks in a month (average) 

52 weeks in a year 

1 2 months in a year 
Internal Revenue 

Exhibits and bulletin board displays 

Exploration of career opportunities in mathematics 

English 

Abbreviations commonly used in want ads (for ex- 
ample, ^/m. and acctg. (accounting). 
The application form (what to do, what not to do) 
Dictionary of application form words 
Employment application forms 
Role-playing (how to apply for Jobs and the inter- 
view) 

Newspapers to look for jobs 
Bulletin boards and exhibits 
Resource people for classroom discussion 

Home Economics 

Ways to dress for different job interviews 

Appearance and grooming 

Exhibits 

Bulletin board displays 

■» 

Science 

Coordinate hospital services phase 
Exhibits and bulletin board displays 
Careers in science 
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Foreign Languages 

Career opportunity exploration (interpreter, etc.) 
Exhibits 

Bulletin board displays 

Social Studies 

Career opportunity exploration (oceanographer, etc) 

Bulletin board displays 

Exhibits 

Art 

Career opportunity exploration (illustrator, etc.) 

Coordinate exhibits in corridors 

Signs 

Music 

Provide music for assembly programs 

Career opportunity exploration (musician, etc.) 

Bulletin board displays 

The Library 

Section for books, periodicals, and pamphlets on 

careers 
Exhibits 

Physical Education 

Career opportunity exploration 
Exhibits 

Bulletin board displays 

Industrial Arts 

Apprenticeship training 
Career opportunities in trades 



Business Community Involvement 

Phase One 

Each school will provide a motivational activity to 
introduce the purpose of the project, the expecta- 
tions of the program, and an introduction to partici- 
pating industries. 

Phase Two 

This program is launched witli an assembly pro- 
gram sponsored by the Western Electric Company. The 
emphasis is the small group approach with basic quali- 
fications for employment stressed. The theme of the 
whole presentation is ''Stay-in-School,'' at least, 
^•"-ough high school. 
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Phase Three 

This pha.se consists of a ''Living Witness'' program 
sponsored by the Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 
An attempt is made to provide students with role 
models of persons who have overcome obstacles and 
who have now achieved success in careers in industry. 

Phase Four 

An effort by the schools is made to provide a one- 
day plant tour experience for every student in the 
program. Participating companies, bu.sinesses, and 
government agencies provide transportation, lunch, 
tours, and seminars for an all-day experience for stu- 
dents. 

Phase Five 

This program, sponsored by the Urban League and 
the State of Maryland Information Center, is directed 
to students who are not going to college, but who 
could be trained for a respected and rewarding occu- 
pation by entering the apprenticeship program. 

Phase Six 

This phase of Project GO concerns itself with the 
exploration of career opportunities in the field of 
higher learning. The college phase has been planned in 
cooperation with the Recruitment Task Force (RTF) 
formerly HECUA. A federation of twenty-three insti- 
tutions and agencies of higher learning in the Balti- 
more metropolitan area, RTF has been concerned 
with reaching, informing, and enrolling those students 
who would not ordinarily consider college as a post- 
high school opportunity. 

This program is open to all students who are inter- 
ested in pursuing careers at the college level. It is 
designed to bring admissions personnel from various 
institutions to the junior and .senior high schools to 
discuss with students the long term advantages of 
college education, the different types of colleges in 
the Baltimore area, the requirements for admi.ssions, 
and the availability of financial aid. Interested stu- 
dents will have an opportunity to visit colleges and, in 
some instances, participate in activities on campus 
that will enhance college attendance for them. 

Phase Seven 

The culminating activity of Project GO is the Job 
Clinic where every participating student comes to be 
interviewed for a simulated job. The job interview is 
perhaps the most meaningful experience that ninth 
graders will ever have because these mock interviews 
will better prepare the applicants for the real thing 
when it comes along. The interviewers arc personnel 



otViccrs troni Inisiiicsses. industries, hospitals, govcm- 
niont:il agencies, eolleges. ami manufacturers. 

Phase Eight 

A large room slunild he set up to resemble an of- 
fice where each student, regardless of grade level, 
conies to he interviewed for a simulated job. Profes- 
sional people from industry act as interviewers. Stu- 
dents complete their applications for work in English 
or job training classrooms before this presentation .so 
that lliey will be prepared ^o present the.se to the 
interviewers at the time of the interview. 

Counselors and teachers work with students on the 
following items: preparing for the interview, correct 
dress for the interview, correct manners, selection of 
jobs you can do and want to do. and the application 
form. 

Evaluation .sessions are conducted by the students 
and industry personnel following the interviews. Fol- 
lowing this, evaluation sessions are held in the class- 
rooms with students and teachers evaluating the com- 
pleted application blanks. Thank-you notes should be 
composed by the stutlents and teachers in a coopera- 
tive effort and sent out to representatives following 
each phase. 



Hospital Involvement 

Hospitals play a very important part in the effec- 
tiveness of Project (fO. They supply many job oppor- 
tunities available in this fiekl for high school gradu- 
ates and for those who will go on to schools of higher 
learning. 

Phase One 

This phase introduces hospital services to the stu- 
dents. The as.sembly generally is moderated by the 
administrator of tlie hospital with a limited number 
of hospital personnel and students forming a panel. 

Phase Two 

A panel di.scu.ssion by hospital personnel intro- 
duces the second phase. Personnel from different 
services of the hospital, dressed in their Job uniforms. 



talk to students about their particular occupations 
and the qualifications required for their jobs. 

Phase Three 

Members of the liospital staff, dressed in their uni- 
forms, visit classes. They teach for one class period. 

Phase Four 

A tour of the entire hospital complex is taken by a 
limited number of students. 

Phase Five 

This last phase includes an in-depth hospital exper- 
ience for a selected number of students. These stu- 
dents have an opportunity to work cooperatively with 
different departments and diversified occupations for 
one day. Students report back to their elas.ses for dis- 
cussions related to their experiences. 

Suggested Checklist for Evaluation by 
Interviewers of Interviewees 

1 . Application Form 

□ Neat □ Untidy □ Legible 

□ illegible □Complete □incomplete 

2. Personal Appearance 

□ Good □ Average □ Poor 

3. Poi.se 

□ Good □ Average □ Poor 

4. Fluency of Expression 

□ Good □Average □ Poor 

5. General Attitude 

□ Motivated □ Indifferent □Negative 

6. Final Disposition of Interviewer 

□ Accepted □Not Accepted 
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Baltimore City Public Schools 
Division of Guidance and Placement 
Project GO Application for Employment 

SOCIAL 



YOURNAMt 


HATF SJFrilRITYMO 


(Us!) (lirst) 4 Middle) 


(Maiden) 


ADDRESS 


TFI FPHOMF NO 


(Number) (Street) (Oty) 


(State) (Zip Code) 


Are you a citizen of the U.S.'.' Yes No Birihdaie Birthplace Male Female Height Weight Marital Status 




Name ofposiliiui for which you are applying: 


Whom shonUl wc notify in case of emergency? 


( Name) 


( Addressl (Telephone No.) (Rdationship) 


If you are physically handicapped, explain how: 


LIST THREE REFERENCES (NO RELATIVES) 


ADDRESS OCCUPATION 






EDUCATIONAL HISTORY Elementary School 
Circle highest grade completed. ! 2 4 5 6 
Other: 


Jr. High High School College Grad. School 
7 8 9 10 n 12 


NAME AND LOCATION OF SCHOOLS ATTENDED 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


DATE 

MO. & YR. TO MO. & YR. DIPLOMA-DEGREE 
TO 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


TO 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


TO 


COLLEGE 


TO 


What office machines can you operate? 


Do you type? Other typing skills 




EMPLOYMENT RECORD: Name of Last Employer 


Address Tel. No. Kind of Work Done Reason for Leaving 



I CERTIFY THAT THE ABOVE INFORMATION. TO THE BEST OF MY 
KNOWLEDGE. IS TRUE. 



Date 



Signature 



(DO NOT WRITE IN THIS SPACE) 
Interviewed by: 



Appendix D - The McCormick Plan at the 
General Henry Lee Junior High School 



Introduction 

Career choice and adjustment on the job now rep- 
resent a main thrust and challenge to education and 
industry. The questions are large and daring. What 
can schools do to help students realistically find a 
satisfying and creative place for themselves in the 
world of work? Do companies have an obligation in 
regard to creative and productive involvement of 
workers in their respective skills and labors? If so, 
how can industr>' and schools work together to further 
these aim.s? 

In a special White House news relea.se in Septem- 
ber 1^)72. President Ni.xon was quotird as making the 
statement below. 

''Career education is another source of major new 
emphasis, an emphasis that grows out of my 
belief that our schools should be doing more to 
build self-reliance and self-sufficiency to prepare 
students for a productive and fulfilling life. Too 
often, this has not been happening. Too many 
students from all income groups have been 'turn- 
ing off or 'turning on' their educational experi- 
ence whether they drop out of school or go on to 
college. Too many of our young people find 
them.selves unmotivated and ill-equipped for a re- 
warding social role. Many other Americans, who 
have already entered the world of work, find they 
are dissatisfied with their jobs but feel it is too 
late to change directions, that they are already 
locked in." 

The School 72-McCormick Plan is a cooperative 
joining of hands to help students at the junior high 
level begin to move toward satisfying and fulfilling 
careers. It is an acceptance of a challenge and a small 
attempt to begin answering complex questions. 

Aims and Purposes 

The School 72-McConiiick Plan is a cooperative 
learning venture who.se aim is to acquaint junior high 
.school students with many facets of the world of 
work. This aim is further defined by having the stu- 
dents gather facts and develop realistic attitudes in 
regard to employment. 

To accomplish these aims, a series of Learning 
Package Units were specifically designed. These units 
are adaptable to individualized instruction, class 
group procedures, or a combination of the two. in 
the individualized instructional program students are 
given an opportunity to proceed at their own pace 
O 
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through the units and their components. When used 
in a traditionally organized classroom, the stud-Mits 
work together as a group. Each of these techniques 
has been operative at School 72. 

To extend their classroom learning and to experi- 
ence concepts and attitudes developed in a class situa- 
tion, the students are given the unique opportunity of 
spending one full day at the McCormick Company, 
Light Street Plant. Prior arrangements with McCor- 
mick personnel in selected departments allow stu- 
dents to choose one job which they observe and par- 
ticipate in. Such participation allows them to perform 
those aspects of the job which they can do adequately 
and safely. 



How the Plan Works 

On the day the student is assigned to the plant, he 
reports to school as usual and is accompanied to 
McCormick by a teacher or aide. The McCormick em- 
ployee assigned to the visitation part of the program 
meets the student and gives him a brief orientation 
regarding the activities of the day. The student is then 
introduced to his employee-host with whom he 
spends the entue day including the tea break and 
lunch. The employee explains, demonstrates, and 
answers questions about the particulars of the job. 
Each student is the guest of McCormick and Com- 
pany for a snack and lunch. As a remembrance of the 
day, the student is given a picture of himself on the 
job and a ball point pen. 

Students observe and participate in the following 
job areas: Spice Mills, inspection Services, Computer 
Operations, Human Relations, Office Services, 
Accounting, Filling Department, Maintenance,. Print- 
ing. Spice Glass, and Quality Control. In addition, 
special arrangements are sometimes made to accommo- 
date students whose interests are in areas not original- 
ly planned for, such as industrial Nursing. 

Visitation to the plant calls for two objectives 
that which the students are expected to achieve be- 
fore leaving the plant and the objective which the 
students are expected to accomplish in the classroom 
on the day following their plant experience. At the 
end of the working day at McCormick, the student 
should be able to discuss at least one new occupa- 
tional skill which he learned. 

The student should be able to discuss in what man- 
ner his employee-host demonstrated friendliness to 
others, cooperation with others, job knowledge, good 
use of time, and safety habits. 
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Tlic stiklonl sln>iilil be ahic it) Jiscuss his cxpcri- 
ciKV at McCorniick incliidinu the following tacts 
al^out his oniploycc-liosl name, ioh title, job duties, 
mini her o\' \ ears eniph>yeJ al MeC orniiek, kind of 
elcMliinu worn to work, and izeneral appearanee. He 
slioiild have noieil liis ilulies Tor the day andjoh atti- 
tudes, inehidiniz tliose of the elevator operators and 
the cafeteria workers. Tlie visit sliould enable the stii-^ 
dent to ilenionstrate employee friendliness and eo- 
(operation. 

Ni>l onh d(^ the students visit the plant, hut 
MeCormiek employees visit tlie scliool. The primary 
purpc^sc of the employees' visits is to expand the stu- 
dents* awareness of the wi^rld of work. This includes 
discussions and reintbrcenient iM' principles previously 
lautihl in tlie l.eaniini: Packaizc I'nits. In addition, a 
description of their own or other . iohs arc reviewed. 
incUulint: required educaticMi and training: and pro- 
motional possibilities. 

The emploNccs brini: a sense of realism in» ^ ihc 
classroom. \o supplement the visitation and the em- 
ployee inlercliantie. trips to other plants and busi- 
nesses are also undertaken, l-mployces from otiier 
plants are invited to come into the classroom to 
speak. 

Who Is Involved 

The principal of Sciiool 72 is the administrative 
director of the school-related aspects of the projiram. 
Under his direction teachers, counselors, and aides 
perform their respective lunctions. Students can be 
selected from any of the tirades on the junior hiyh 
school level or lhe\ may he limited to a particular 
tirade level. 

leachers assiiined to the protiram work closely 
with the school administrator, the counseling staff, 
and industrial personnel. Desirai^le characteristics of 
these teachers wou!d include a high degree of llexibil- 
iiy. a knowledge of career areas, industrial function- 
ing, and expertise in human relations. 

The counselor is involved with students in the 
career area. He acts as a rescnircc person in providing 
occupational information as well as dellning career 
requirements in classroom and small group counseling 
sessions, in this respect, he provides data to supple- 
ment the Learning Package Units. 

The teacher-aide has an important role to play, 
especially if the program is eonducted in a manner to 
provide for individualized instruction. Duties of the 
aide incluiie working witii individual students, assist- 
ing with the keeping of records, and helping to sys- 
tematize materials, in addition, the aide may be 
called upon to assist the teacher in performing miscel- 
laneous tasks wiiich are necessary for the smooth 
functioning of the program. 
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On the part of the company, the administrative 
responsibility for the McCormick Plan is assigned as a 
line function to one of its management personnel. 
Assistance is provided through an active advisory 
committee. Persons on this committee are selected 
from departments which are actively involved in the 
program. They are assigned responsibility for coordi- 
nating specific phases of the activity, such as student 
visitations, field trips, and speaker programs. In addi- 
tion, one member serves as secretary and one as edi- 
tor of the program's W'wslctdr. 

What the Plan Accomplishes 

Students who participate in the program are ex- 
pected to accomplisii certain goals. These goals are 
hsted below. 

Students should be able to improve communication 
skills, both orally and in writing. 

Students should be able to demonstrate desirable pro- 
cedures for Job interviews. 

Students should be able to identify from a cluster of 
Jobs one Job area in which they wish to spend a day. 

Students should he able to recognize, demonstrate, 
and judge good job attitudes. 

Students should be able to identify the necessary edu- 
cational requirements for certain Jobs and profes- 
sions. 

In addition to the specific goals noted above, it is 
hoped that the students will develop a more positive 
self-image and he able to work etTeetively alone and 
with others. 

Students who participate in the program indicate 
that they obtain a r^jalistic understanding of facts, 
ideas, and attitudes relating to work. These responses 
are achieved through the techniques previously men- 
tioned use of Learning Package Units, visitation to 
class by industrial personnel, and in-plant visitation 
by the students. These activities reinforce each other 
to produce positive behavior responses on the part of 
the students. 

On the Job, students are able lo observe relation- 
ships as they exist among workers. In this connection, 
students are able to determine what it lakes for peo- 
ple to get along with each otiier at work. Tlinmuh 
their actual supervised participation, smdcnts experi- 
ence effective working relationships and cooperation 
among employees. While observing and participating, 
they develop an awareness of occupational fads. 
These facts relate to employment practices, working 
conditions. Job benefits, attitudes among workers, 
and promotional opportunities. 



Through their invoSvcmcnt, students begin to de- 
velop an awareness of the American economic system 
as it pertains to the life oF the worker. In addition, 
consumer tacts, leisure time activities, and the com- 
munity concerns of the worker are reviewed. The 
family unit and its functioning in regard to job and 
personal responsibility is studied. 

Parents aa* directly and indirectly involved 
through invitations to attend class sessions, to visit 
the plant, to serve as resource personnel, and to serve 
on planning committees. Tlirough this interaction, 
parents become apprised of career concepts which 
relate to their children. Parents are frequently re- 
quested to assist students in exploring ideas relating 
to classroom work. 

The involvement of employees is personally stimu- 
lating to them in the course of their acting as host.s. 
Warm, accepting respon.ses on their part are estab- 
lished with the students. 



Background 

In the fall of 1^)68, McCormick and Company, 
Inc., undertook the formation of a Community in- 
volvement Committee to actively contribute to the 
education of young people in regard to the world of 
work. Specifically, the committee wanted to help stu- 
dents develop more successful work .skills and desir- 
able job attitudes so that they cculd more success- 
fully take their places in society. General Henry Lee 
Junior High School 72, located in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, within a block of McCormick Division of 
McCormick and Company, was chosen as a partner to 
join in this endeavor. 

During the school year 19(^9-1970, the principal of 
School 72 and the members of the McCormick Com- 
munity Involvement Committee met to explore and 
plan possible action. This resulted in a working ar- 
rangement which provided for the items listed below. 

Direct financial assistance from the company for stu- 
dent needs 

Utilization of company materials, personnel, and 
services for educational purposes 

Direct participation by students through visits to th^ 
company 

Provision by the company for recreational and cultur- 
al experiences for students 

An initial period without any formalized program 
was attempted during the spring of 1970. This was 
followed by an inten.sive evaluation, modification, 
and expansion of the program for the 1970-71 school 
year. During the summer of 1970, a team of teachers 
was assigned the task of writing a series of Learning 
Package Units for individualized instruction. In prep- 
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aration, the writing team familiarized itself with in- 
dustrial operations through a series of meetings and 
exchange visits with McCormick personnel. Company 
literature, procedural information, and forms were re- 
viewed and assimilated, culminating in a series of 
Learning Package Units which were identifed as the 
Baltimore City-McCormick and Company-School 72 
Cooperative Learning Package Units. 



implementing the Program 
The School 

A team approach is necessary to initiate a program 
of this kind. Team effort is required both at the 
school and plant level. Inherent here is a one-to-one 
relationship in which a single school and a single plant 
agree to function together to provide students with 
an understanding of the worid of work. 

Representatives from .school and industry meet to 
formulate purposes and procedures which will be op- 
erational within the framework of both .school and 
plant, A subsequent design should be evolved to im- 
plement agreed upon goals. Coiitinuing joint meetings 
are required to complete necessary details. Such 
meetings should reflect the individual aspects of 
.school and plant, predicated on an understanding of 
the functioning of both institutions. In addition to 
joint meetings, separate meetings of school and plant 
personnel are required to plan the scheduling of 
speakers and plant visitation by the students. 

The steps listed below provide a guide to the de- 
velopment of a cooperative program on the part of 
the school. 

Curriculum materials for classroom use are essential 
as a beginning step. These would include Learning 
Package Units, books, brochures, films, and other re- 
lated materials. 

Teachers who are involved in this program must pos- 
sess a high degree of flexibility in regard to learning 
procedures, working relationships with students and 
industrial personnel, and utilization of time. 

The classroom should be physically arranged to meet 
the needs of the program, depending on the tech- 
niques utilized. For individualized or small group in- 
struction, arrangements .should be made for a high 
degree of mobility on the part of the students with 
ready access to learning materials. 

Continuous planning by teachers, students, parents, 
and the company involved is necessary to insure the 
smooth functioning of the program. 

At a determined point in the Learning Package Units, 
arrangements are made for visitation to the plant for 
one full day. 
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Speakers from the company are scheduled to visit the 
classroom. 

The Company 

Due to the ileniands of business, the in-plant visita- 
tion is scheduled from late Fehruary until early April 
and covers an eight-week period. During this time stu- 
dents visit the facilities twice a week, fifteen students 
per visit. They assemble in the orientation room and 
are briefed on safety and tlic day's activities. Follow- 
ing the brietlng. students are assigned to a supervisor- 
host. The student remains with this employee until 
2:00 p,ni. (work place, breaks, lunch, etc). 

At no time is the student permitted to wander off 
alone or to go unobserved. The supervisor-host es- 
corts the student to the orientation room at 2:00 
p.m. for a review session at which time each student 
is required to give a t)ne-minute summary of his day's 
activities. 

Preparation 

Coordination of tliis program begins early in No- 
vember when department supervisors, workers, and 
other personnel are contacted. Detailed schedules for 
each individual department are provided throughout 
the month of ,lanuary. 

Student Visitation Schedule 

November I - Fstinuites are received from the school 
regarding the number of stiidents to 
visit the facilities. 

November I 5 - The various function heads are con- 
tacted in order to arrange meetings 
with the personnel in their areas. 

November 25 - Supervisors of the various depart- 
ments are contacted, and initial plans 
are established regarding the number 
of students each department can 
handle and on which days they may 
visit. 

Decembers -The Plant Safety Director makes a 
tour of the manufacturing depart- 
ments pointing out any unsafe areas 
to the supervisors. Special instructions 
are issued that students mu^;t not 
work in or near these areas. 

December 15 -A tentative schedule is forwarded to 
all concerned personnel, listing the 
dates of the students' visits and other 
pertinent information. 



January 20 
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A meeting is held with all employees 
in the various departments who work 



directly with the students. Explana- 
tions of schedules, lunch and tea 
breaks, safety and sanitation rules, 
and general responsibilities are out- 
lined and reviewed. 

February 22 - Visitation is started. 

April 20 - Visitation is ended. 

Student Visitation Schedule 

The actual time used by all employees involved iii 
this phase of the program is approximately 1,400 
hours. The breakdown of these hours is listed below. 

Two orientation meetings for host of one hour each 
(twenty hours) 

Coordinator (one-hundred hours) 

Time spent by all employee-hosts actually supervising 
students (one-thousand two-hundred eighty hours) 

It is to be noted that all of the time cited here is 
not nonproductive. A majority of the employees per- 
form at approximately eighty percent efficiency. Key 
areas to which attention must he given in planning arc 
safety, adequate communication to depjM-tmental su- 
pervisors, sufficient lead time for proper planning, 
and proper orientation of the students. 

School Speaker's Program 

Background 

Ten McCormick and Companv employee volun- 
teers are chosen to speak to five different classes, 
resulting in a total of fifty visits to School 72. The 
speakers choose subjects for discu.ssion from selected 
Learning Package Units, or they discuss their par- 
ticular job areas. 

This phase of the program is designed to reinforce 
regular classroom activity. In addition, students may 
identify specific areas of interest to look for during 
their in-plant visitation. 

Preparation 

Volunteers are solicited from the employees who 
potentially have the ability to relate to the sl\ulents. 
Two one-hour meetings are held with these employ- 
ees to orient them to the program, assign subject mat- 
ter, and explain their responsibilitie.s, Tlie Program 
Coordinator accompanies each employee on his first 
visit, evaluating the effectiveness of the presentation 
and providing guidance as necessary. 

Requirements 

Actual hours used by the ten participants, includ- 
ing travel and classroom time, are approximately six- 



l\ hours lliiiu miniiU-s umk- hour mid nftcLMi 
minutes per visit). AJuitionulh . twenty hours inv 
spent on two one-hour orientiition sessions. 

The Coordinator spends a total of eleven hours 
and lil'teen minutes aeeompan\ iiii: eaeh speaker on 
liiN first trip plus eighteen hinus setlinii up the imo- 
t»ram. rolal tinie h\- all empl(\\eeN on this phase of 
tlie MeCormiek Plan is one hundred and ten hours. 

Ke\ areas to which attention must he ^iven in 
planniniz ure listed helow. 

( hoosiniz empl(>\ ees who ean relate lo students. 

i. ontinuity in the presentations. 

Proper eoordinati(Mi with supervisors and close com- 
munication with the school in selection of topi»^'s for 
discussion. 

Speakers followiniZ an outline so that eaeh class may 
receive the same inforn^.ation. 

Variafions and Adaptations 

The forn^at of operation as presented here may he 
\arieil accordiniz to school and company organization, 
needs, aims, and t'acilities, V^triations may include 
usiiii: only portions of the l.earninii I'ackage Units, 
"i he presentation of material in the classroom may he 
umlerlaken either by full class mslruclion. small 
uroup arrangenienls. individuali/.eil instruction, or a 
combination of these. 

Selecteil unnips ol* students ma\ plan to visit the 
compan\ for specialized purposes. Students who 
reacli a point where the\' would benefli by a demon- 
stration of selected work processes or specific skills 
niiuht be included. Students who may be engaiied in 
work-stud\ projects can benefit from such a special- 
i/ed arraniieiuenl. ( ompanv workers with particular 
abilities may \isit the school to demonstrate and tie- 
fine these skills. 

X'aried social activities, as part of (he learning: 
process, enhance ihis protinmi. Inchided are such 
activities as student performances in the plant, either 
lilee club or dramatic club: a newsletter for plant per- 
• sonnel and students; fihiis of plant and industrial 
operations: and literature rehitlnii to the company and 
its operation. ; 

As a reward tor the students' participation in this 
l^roject. McCormick and Company makes available 
the Use of its facility at Parson's Island in the Chesa- 
peake Bay. On tliese occasions, the students are treat- 
ed tt^ lunch and a full day of recreation. I he island 
facilities are also used for science and art instructional 
l^iuToses. 

Stndcfits are taken to the island in groups of 
thirt\ -three to thirty-five. Ihe minimum number of 
cliaf>er(nies recommended is not greater than seven to 



one. Ihe total cost for five trips was SI .l()5.(}() which 
includes the tollowing expenditures: tbod S54().(}0: 
bus S430.00: miscellaneous SI 35.00. 

l-'ive to seven company chaperones and two to 
three school chaperones aecompany the students. 
Key areas to which attention must be given in plan- 
ning such trips are listed below. 

Adecpiate orientation to chaperones and students 

(lood choice of location for trip 

Itffeetive supervision by chaperones at all times dur- 
ing the trip 

Checking the site in advance for hazardous conditi(^ns 

Career Implications 

In the Mc(!ormick Plan, there are numerous 
aspects which relate to eareer definition on the part 
of the students. At Cicneral Henry Leo Junior High 
School a majority of the students are unieulistic in 
regard to career expectations. Their need in this direc- 
tion is for self-understanding and the acceptance of a 
self-concept which will allow them to aim toward ful- 
filling careers. 

Invariably, interests and aims of the students are 
not high on the occupational scale. Many hoys and 
girls, talented in various areas, do not undertake 
movement toward realization of these talents by con- 
tinuing their education or training. 

Hie McCormick Plan assists students in developing 
a positive self-image. In the e(a.ssr(K)m. the Learning 
Package Units and the teacher consistently reinforce 
items which emphasize this positive self-concept. On 
the job. the students are accepted by adults. At the 
same time, students view operational processes as re- 
lating to a given skill. Continuing reinforcement of 
self-image allows these students to look at career hori- 
zons from a more aspiring vantage point. 

To bring realistic facts to students about their own 
career interests and job possibilities within their inter- 
est span. School 11 utilizes a career interest test 
(Kuder (Jeneral Interest Survey. I'orm PT which is at 
the level of the student's ability to pertbrm. 

Test results arc interpreted ami various learning 
activities are undertaken to bring meaningful occupa- 
tional information to the students. Parents are in- 
volved in the interpretation of these results to students. 

Evaluation 

The McCormick Plan, in addition to other com- 
ponents of I'SI'A ritle 1. Individualized Instruction 
Project, was evaluated in 1*>7()-7I by the Baltimore 
City Public Schools Division of Research and De- 
velopment. A reward system was devehMH'd as pail 
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of the McC'orniick Plan. Other components at School 
72 inchided individuah/ed instruction in mathe- 
matic-;. oral speech pattern development, and in- 
service training ot* the faculty. 

Tlie findings of the evaluation were generally posi- 
tive. An assessment of the students' growth was pre- 
sented in the study. The report pointed out the fol- 
lowing information. 

many ways, the project at School 72 was ex- 
emplary. Instructional services and supporting 
services were blended into a project that had 



definite goals and objectives and a strategy to 
match. The project seemed to have considerable 
impact on students in the seventh and eighth 
grade ,,,r 

Aivtiie .McCormick Plan continues, further attention 
is being given to changes and innovations which may 
contribute to the purpo.sefulness of this program.* 



*This information was prepared by Mrs, Laureen Rirrer. social srutl- 
ies teacher and Leor L. Lerner. counselor at School 72: Mr. Howard h. 
Marshall (Manager. Hmployee Relations) represented the Comnuinity 
Involvement Committee of McCormick and (Company. 
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Appendix E - Career Information Center 



Function 

riic function of the center is service service to the 
educational statT, students, parents, and community. 
Bringing in tiie resources of industry is also a func- 
tion. Speakers, audio-visual niateriai, and field trips 
are ways of joining education and industry. 

The Career Information Center. has to put all the 
pieces of tiie puzzle together, it will serve as a nerve 
center in achieving the goals and objectives of all 
aspects of the Career Development Program. More- 
over, the center will assist in expediting change, re- 
ducing duplication, and promote efficiency in the 
total program. 

Location 

The Career Information Center must he located at 
a central facility so that it can he u.sed readily by 
educational staff, students, and parents. A popular 
location seems to be in the library and/or near the 
guidance office. Students with a need for career infor- 
mation are sent to the Career Information Center and 
when they have started to narrow tlown their choices, 
they will be referred to the guidance department for 
additional guidance and coun.seling. A central facility 
will al.so permit utilization by instructional staff. 



Organization and Administration 

The ultimate responsibility for the total school 
(\ireer Education Program rests with the principal 
and the Career Education Advisory Committee. How- 
ever, the immediate supervisor of the Career Informa- 
tion Center should be an a.s.signed profe.ssional and his 
advisory committee. The professional may be a media 
coordinator, librarian, counselor, or teacher. 

The Career Information Center Advisory Commit- 
tee membership may be compri.sed of representatives 
from the administrative, guidance, and instructional 
staffs, the work coordinator, students, parents, and 
community representatives. Tlie primary function of 
this committee will be to a.ssist the center coordinator 
in the organization, implementation, and administra- 
tion of the center as a service unit. An additional 
function .should be continuous as.se.ssment and evalua- 
tion of all services and resources. 



Materials and Equipment 

The Center .should develop techniques for collect- 
ing and cataloging all audio-visual materials and 
equipment, school and community resources, and serv- 
ices available for students and teaciiers. Another as- 
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pert of the Ciirecr Information Center organization 
should be the cutaloi»inu of some resources for use by 
subject area departments. Hacli curriculum should in- 
clude some career information. Astudent proficient in 
science or art should be aware of what the opportuni- 
ties are in his field. 

Resources 

The Career Information Center resources should 
include the items listed below. 

A multi-media department This department will pro- 
vide a variety of materials and equipment geared to 
increasing the dimension of "sight and sound" in the 
learning process and enhancing the students' career 
development. Hquipment for this department in- 
cludes cameras, cassettes, tape recorders, tllmstrip- 
making kits, projectors, videotaping equipment, films. 



and other pertinent materials. 

Instruetional materials (teaching packets and plans, 
for example) 

Guidance kits 

Career teaching sets (guides and materials) 
Catalog of school and community services 
Catalog of busine.ss and industrial visitation sites 
Catalog of career resource people for class visitation 

Assessment and Evaluation 

The Career Information Center Advisory Commit- 
tee and coordinator should assess and evaluate the 
center about three times each year. Modifications and 
recommendations for improved services should come 
to the attention of the principal and the Career Ad- 
visory Committee, 
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Appendix F - Project VIEW 
(Vital Information for Education and Work) 



Participants 

Mr. Harry Collnis, Coonliinnor 
Cooperative lulueation and Placement 

Mr. William DeWollf, Counselor 

Mr Jon Trisby, Guklatuc Dcfhirtfticitt Head 

Mrs. Marjorie dasparotti, Lihrary AssisfanI 

Mr. Cornelius 1*.. C^iritTm, CoorJinulor 
Coopi-rative Kdueation and Placement 

Mr. Oscar L. Helm, Principal 

Mr. John Kaminsky, Counselor 

Mr. Cieorije A. Kammerer, Jr., Coordinator 

Project VI hW, Maryland Career Development Project 

Mrs. Laura Lynch, Librarian 

Mrs. .Su/annc Muehlenkamp, Counselor 

Mr. Philbin Scott, Counselor 

Mr. Yancy L. Whittaker, Coordinator 

.Secondary Component, Maryland Career Development 

Project (K-Adiilt) 

Miss Mary W^orden, Counselifr 

School Situation 

Soutliern Senior Higli Scliool 70, has been tlie 
locus school for adaptation, observation, and analysis 
of the Career Information Program VIEW (Vital 
Information for Lducation and Work) operating with- 
in the Baltimore City Public Schools. Southern is 
located in a residential-industrial South Baltimore 
neigiiborhood opposite historical Federal Hill Park. 
Attending are 2,07^) students (seventy-five percent 
white and twenty-five percent black) mainly from tiie 
lower middle and middle class socio-economic family 
level. Over fifty percent of the students are enrolled 
in the business education curriculum. Twenty-five 
percent pursue vocational-technical course work and 
the remainder pursue general or academic course- 
work. 

The VIEW Approach 

Comprehensive cat. 'jr guidance is a must if .stu- 
tlents arc to establish relevant and intelligent occupa- 
tional uoals and are to make re;ilistic educational 
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choices based on the goals, (andance ccnmscUm and 
otiiers concemed with giving career information arc 
faced with a bewildering array of books, pamphlets, 
mimeographed handouts, and other materials irom 
which they are expected to derive their occupational 
information. Various guidance materials are of differ- 
ent sizes, formats, and concepts, and many are obso- 
lete or inappropriate. VI LW is a ser\Mcc to provide 
locali/ed ocaipational and educational information 
to students. 

Advantages of the VIHW approach to career guid- 
ance are listed below. 

Counselors are provided the opportunity to perform 
their professional work of counseling by relieving 
them from sorting through mountains c^f occupa- 
tional information. 

VIEW is an inexpensive production and duplicating 
system for disseminating (K-cupational materials, 

VIEW provides information that is specific to the 
local labor market and will be able t(^ be revised each 
year. 

The material is developed around the interests, apti- 
tudes, and abilities of students. 

The VIEW system encourages involvement and the 
interaction of students with teachers, the library, 
counselors, and parents. 

Career Development at 
Southern High School 

VIEW is a vital facet of the career exploration pro- 
gram al Southern Senior High ScIuk^I. A chronologi- 
cal review of the use of the VlliW system lU Southern 
during 1^)72 and 1^)73 is listed below, 

February 18, 1^)72 VIEW reader-printer ma- 

chine installed in Scnithern 
High Schoc^l in a career re- 
s(nirces r(H)m adjacent to 
the guidance olTicc. 

February through Orientation of counseling 
March 8, 1972 staff in use of VIEW ma- 

chine. 

Week of March I H, Demonstration of use of 

1972 VIEW machine for State 

Depcirt men I of hducaMo/i 
((\ireer Development I^roj- 
ect Director and Assistants) 
and Baltimore City Public 
Schools guidance staff. 
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April 10, 1^)7: 



Week of May 8, 1972 



May 8 through 
June 1972 



October jnd 
November I 972 

October 2 through 
December 1972 



October, November, 
:iiul December 1972 



First packet of Baltimore 
area VIKW cards delivered 
to Southern High School. 

Demonstration of use of 
VMFAV machine for voca- 
tional education supervisors 
from Prince Georges and 
Anne Anmdel Counties. 

Normal in-school use of 
VIEW program by counse- 
lors and students both in 
group discussions and indi- 
vidually. 

P re pa ra t io n of VI E W n o- 
t ices and posters placed 
around school. 

Utilization of VIEW system 
demonstrated to each tenth 
grade college preparatory, 
vocat ional-technicaU and 
general curriculum class. 

Personal assistance to class- 
room teachers a nd i n- 
s t r u c t i o n a I department 
heads in procedures for 
making optimum use of 
VIEW. 

Follow-up use of VIEW ma- 
chine by students as a part 
of classroom study and/or 
personal use during sched- 
u led class periods, lunch 
hour, before school, and af- 
ter school. (See attached 
copy of Occupational Facts 
Chart.) 



VIEW Cards 

At the present time there tire eighty-four VIEW 
cards in the packet. Information on the cards relates 
to occupations and careers in the Baltimore area. The 
VIEW machine .serves in a dual capacity in that the 
student can observe the printed information as it ap- 
pears in the viewer or he can reproduce the material 
ai'id retain a copy tor his personal use. 

The machine is simple to operate but is less trou- 
ble-free than is desirable for a machine operated fre- 
quently by teachers, counselors, and students. During 
the school year 1972-1973, approximately 600 stu- 
dents utilized the VIEW machine. This number in- 
cludes students in grades nine, ten, and eleven. There 
was relatively little use by seniors. 

Aside from group usage of the VIEW reader- 



October 1972 through 
present 



printer during the period December 1 1 , 1972 to Janu- 
ary 3, 1973, students at Southern Senior High School 
used the VIEW Program on an individual basis. Fifty- 
three students completed some or all of the survey 
cards giving the composite information listed below. 

Total number of VIEW cards examined was I 24. 

From how many VIEW cards was a printout made? 
114. 

How many VIEW cards contained opportunities 
about which you wanted more information? 80. 

Evaluations of the two statements listed below 
were given. 

The career information center meets my needs for 
information about occupational opportunities very 
well. 

Strongly agree-S; agree-30; don't know-18; disagree-O: 
strongly disagree-O. 

Ilie career information center meets my needs for 
information about educational opportunities very 
well. 

Strongly agree-3; agree-l 9; don't know-2S; disagree-2; 
strongly disagree-1 . 



Career Exploration Day 

A direct outgrowth of the use of the VIEW ma- 
chine was the Career Exploration Day on February 
23, 1973. It was felt that the interest generated by 
the VIEW project warranted a career day at Southern. 
This would allow the students to pursue further inter- 
ests engendered by information found on VIEW 
cards. 

Pre-Planning 

Career Day pre-planning involved Uie activities 
listed below. 

Collection of materials related to careers. Sources 
were the United States Employment Service, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, and the educational and occupa- 
tional information counselor (Baltimore City Public 
Schools Guidance Division). 

Preparation of posters by the commercial art sm- 
dents. 

Preparation of lists of occupations and careers which 
were distributetl to each student. 

Students used career and occupation lists to select 
two choices (first and second choices). The first two 
periods of the day were set aside for career explora- 
tion. Each student would have an opportunity to 
explore two careers. 

Materials about career education were duplicated and 
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Occupational Fact Chart* 

DATH 



1 . Name ot* occupaiii)n invesiiiiaiod ; 



2. Wlial kind ot* work is done? 



3. Which does the work mainly involve? ( ) Thiniis ( ) Data or ideas ( ) People 

4. What does the work require? 

a. Hdiication needed (kind & amount) a. 

h. Skills needeil h. 

c. Attitudes or interests needed c. 

d. Others (t'ill in) d 



5. >'()ur main slrentrlhs lor tliis 
occupation: 



(>. Your main weakness tor this 
oecupation: 



7. Mow suilahle would the joh be Ibr 
vou? 



( ) Not suited (don't have 
the same abilities or skills 
required) 

( ) Douhtt'ul suitability 
(would be a below aver- 
age member of the oeeu- 
pation) 



( ) Fairly well suited (would 
be an average member of 
the occupati(^n) 

( ) Well suited (would be a 
better than average mem- 
ber of the oecupation) 



N. How suital^le would the recjuired 
eduealion be for vou? 



( ) Not suited (would be a 
f;iiiing or disinterested 
student in this education) 

( ) Doubtt'iil suitability 
(would be a barely pass- 
ing, medioere student in 
this edueation) 



( ) bairly well suited (would 

be an average student in 

this edueati(^n) 
( ) Well suited (would be a 

superior student in this 

edueation) 



b.niployment outlook now 



10. Future outlook 
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circulated within each department for teacher study 
and utilization. 

Units of study were taught in the English classes. 
Tliese units included job seeking, interviews, and 
career selection. 

Librarians planned and displayed an extensive selec- 
tion of materials, books, and pamphlets related to 
careers. Cla.s.ses were scheduled in the library for dis- 
cussion of career-oriented materials. The use of the 
Occupational Outlook Handbook and related refer- 
ence books was explained. Numerous pamphlets were 
made available which described various careers. There 
were "give-away'' materials to students desiring them. 

Activities 

The activities listed below were carried out on 
Career Exploration Day. 

Each department in the school planned and executed 
displays, such as bulletin boards related to careers 
relative to their subject areas. In addition, individual 
teachers prepared cla.ssroom displays. 

Counselors, coordinators, and faculty jointly selected 
guest .speakers to represent career fields in which the 
majority of the students had expressed an interest. 

Students were given cards which indicated where 
speakers would be located in the building during the 
first and second periods. All .students in the .school 
were involved, and each student had the opportunity 



to hear two separate speakers of his own choice. 

Many types of occupations and careers were repre- 
sented by the guest speakers, Tliese included con- 
struction trades, armed forces careers, office work, 
health careers, manufacturing, communications media, 
transportation, civil services, technology, higher edu- 
cation, environment and ecology, personal serv- 
ices, consumer homemaking, hospitality and recrea- 
tion, and marketing and distribution. 

Follow-Up Activities 

Students were involved in the follow-up activities 
which are listed below. 

In English classes students were asked to evaluate 
Career Day, The responses indicated that a majority 
of the students profited from the experience. Many 
of them expressed a desire to repeat the Career Day 
next year. 

Informal responses by faculty members indicated a 
general consensus that the experience was a worth- 
while one for most students. 

Guidance counselors and coordinators agreed that 
Career Day was especially beneficial to the students 
who have had no actual work experience. Many stu- 
dents at Southern do not leave South Baltimore indi- 
vidually to seek employment until after graduation. It 
was felt that this exposure to representatives of indus- 
try was very stimulating and beneficial. 



Appendix G - •The Crystal BalT' 
An Individualized Learning Package 



Introduction 

" I he Crystal BalT' is an iiulividiiali/ed learning 
packauc used al the CJeneral Henry Lee Junior High 
ScluH)!. The porti(jn which follows was devised hy 
Mrs. Carolyn W. Knox and Mrs. Laureen K. Ritter. 

Basic Information 

Main Idea 

Hie world of work will change in the future. 

Components 

\ou sliould he ahle to identify 5 changes whicli 
ni;'\ take place in education for jobs in the future. 

\\n\ should he ahle to list 5 changes which may 
take place in Inisiness in the future. 

Directions 

Take this learning package to the teaeher. 

.\sk the teaclier to assign your activities. 

Read each assigned activity carefully before you 
begin working. 

Do these activities one at a time in the order in which 
tlie\ come. 

Do each assigned acCivity carefully. 
Keep all of your work. 

FOLLOW ALL DIRECTIONS CAREFULLY 

Activities 

Raul the slieet entitled ".lol^ Hducation Tomorrow."' 

Ij'sicn to the tape entitled "Job Lducation Tomor- 
row'' and rciiJ the sheet entitled ''Job Hducation 
I oniorrow'' as you listen. 

(hnipk'W the pu//ie entitled ''Tomorrow."' 

Raul the sheet entitled ''Business Will Be Different.'" 

/./\/(V/ to tlie tape entitled "Business Will Be DitTer- 
enl" and read tiie sheet entitled "Business Will Be 
Different** as you listen. 

C omplete tile slieet entitled "Business Tomorrow."' 

I^rc/cnj you can see into the future. On a separate 
sheet (V paper. //.V/ some things you think may cliange 
in Inisine^tv^ (/.vc your imaginati(Mi. Do not use the 
information vou learned in this learning package. 
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Draw a picture of what you think a future factory 
might look like. 

Job Education Tomorrow 

In the future, the kind of training and education a 
person will need for his job may change from what it 
is today. 

While a college education will be important for 
some jobs, businesses will need more and more people 
who can read and write well and do arithmetic. Busi- 
nesses will also need people who are trained in certain 
job skills such as typing, auto mechanics, and com- 
puter programming. 

Because of many new ways of doing tilings, some 
people's jobs will no longer exist. These people will 
have to be trained to do new jobs. " 

There will be some jobs where people will sen'e 
apprenticeship.s to learn a trade. Tiiese apprentice- 
ships are something like the ones you read ab(Hit in 
colonial America. However, the apprentice will not go 
to live with the master, and it will no[ take as long for 
him to learn his trade. 

Tomorrow 

Instructions. Below are s(Miie phrases about future 
changes in job education. The W(^rds are out of order. 
Arrange each phrase in an order wiiich will make 
sense. Check your answers with the answer key. 

1. read do need arithmetic write to and and 

2. trained need certain to skills in be job 

3. hunger retraining jc^bs exist nU\ because no 

4. to apprenticeships learn trade a 

Business Will Be Different 

Business may be very different in the future. Al- 
ready, many businesses are moving from large cities 
to industrial parks in the sidiurbs. 

More and more businesses will be shortening tiie 
work week. Employees will work only four days a 
week. 

Many businesses will be offering more job benefits. 
Hems such as group life insuraiice. savings plans, ami 
loans will be offered to workers. 

Businesses are taking more and more interest in 
things that happen in the coniniunity. In the future, 
they will probably have a great deal more to do with 
c(Miimunity activities. 
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In llu* luliuv. IIk' j!o\<.MnnKMil may make many 
laws which husinesscs will have \o lollow. These rules 
will be ahoiil saleiy, heallh. aiiJ pollution. 

I'nions will work even harder to make sure the 
workers are ireateJ lairty. 

Business Tomorrow 

Instructions. INc llie words helow to Till in the 
hianks. I sc one word for eaeh blank. Check your 
answers with the answer ke>'. 

eoniniunitx job bcnelils safety 

four pollution unions 

heallh 

In the future many businesses will tro on a 

{ I.) da\ week. The\ will also iiivc the 

workers more {!.) like group insur- 
ance and savin.iis plans. Businesses w ill work with the 
(3.) lo make il a heller place. 

rile iitnernmenl will ha\e laws about (4.) , 

and ((i.l . 

("J will work harder \o make sure 

workers are trealeJ fairK . 

Check Yourself 

1 . iJsi five chanires that ii^ay lake place in job educa- 
tion in the future. 

a. 

h. 

c. 

d 

e. 

2. I.isi live chanires that iiia\ lake pla- e in business in 
the lulu re. 



b 

e. - 

ii 

e. 

.V ( heck \ our answers with the answer key. 

Survey 

Part I. 

Instructions, ('ink' ihe five sentences that describe 
ciian.iics niav take place iji cchfcalion for jobs in 
the future. 

1 . Apprenticeships will c(Milinue. 

2. People will nc^t need an education. 
Many i(^bs will require special trainint!. 

4. S(^nie ']ohs will onl\" rcijuire skill in readinii. writ- 
ing, anil arilhmetic. 
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5. Once people learn a trade, they will always work 

al that trade. 
(). l-ewer college trained people will be needed. 
7. People will have iK\iob training in school. 
S. Job retraining will be important. 

Part II. 

Instructions. List five changes that will take place in 
business in the future. 

Test 

Part I. 

Instructions, hit a check next to the live sentences 
that describe what changes may lake place in educa- 
tion for jobs in the future. 

I. Apprenticeships will conlinne. 

2, People will need no educati(Mi. 

>. Many jobs will reciuire special training. 

4. Some jobs will only require skill in read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. 

5. Once people learn a trade, they will 

always work at it. 

0. bewcr college trained people will be 

needed. 

7, People will have no job training in school, 

S, .(oh training will be important. 

Part II. 

Instructions. IJst five changes that may take place in 
business in the future. 

1 



4 

5. 

Answer Key 

Survey 

Par! /. I,,V4,(),S, 

Pan II. l isted below are examples of types of an- 
swers. 

1. Industry moving cnU of cities. 

2. Four-(.lay week. 

3. (Kwernnient jiolicing c^f safety and health stand- 
ards, 

4. (^rea^er interest in eommtinity affairs. 

5. Kxpansion of job benefits. 

Business Tomorrow 
Pan I 

1. Need to read and write and do arithmetic. 

2. Need to be trained in certain job skills. 



3. Rotrainini: iH'causc old jobs no longer exist. 

4. Apprenticeships to learn a trade. 

Parr II 

1. tour 4.5.6 safety, health, pollution 

2. job benefits 7. unions 

3. community 

Check Ydiirself 
1. 

a. People who can read, write, and do arith- 
metic. 



h. Certain job skills. 

c. Learning new jobs. 

d. Apprenticeships. 

e. Fewer collejze trained people will be needed. 



a. Business moving from city. 

b. Four-day week. 

c. More Job benefits. 

d. Interest in community affairs. 

e. Government rules. 

The answers may vary in wording and order. 



Appendix H - Career Development at 
Lemmel Junior High School 



Participants 

Mrs, (MiarkMic (^riffiiu Uhrahan 
Mrs, Joan Tillcr\\ Counselor 
Mrs, Hlla Turner, Sa retary 

Instructional Team 

Mrs, hthcl Clarke, /W7 

Mrs, Bernadctte Clrccn, ijiiilish 

Miss Frances CJreen, MdihcfmiiU s 

Mrs, Connie fiankins, Iloftic luonofnic^ 

Miss Hstella Ingram, Scicnt c 

Mrs. Barbara Weaver. Mufhcfnafics 

Miss Mary Woody, Iuii:lish 



The Counselor's Role 

Selectint! a career should he a deliberate process 
since it is one or the most important decisions made 
in one's lite. 

Selection of a career should be based on aptitude, 
interest, and ability. It is the counselor's job to guide 
students into career interest areas which correspond 
with their interests and abilities, rherelbre, the tlrst 
step in this Career Development Project will be to 
interpret the aptitude test results and discuss the sig- 
nificance of these results to career planning. 

The counselors will act as consultants to teachers 
and students during the project. An evaluation will be 
completed by the teachers and students to deti^rmiiie 
the etTectiveness ot' the project. 

Career Exploration for Eighth Graders 

A core of teachers working in conjunction with 
the counselors made plans to incorporate career ex- 
ploration with other basic sul^jects. This was done by 
correlating and investigating the various careen; re- 
lated to the unit being studied. Students were encour- 
aged to rind out about the requirements of jobs being 
discussed. Resource personnel representing particu- 
lar job clusters were invited to share their experieinces 
and discuss their duties. Community resources were 
utilized. A particular goal was to add relevance to 
subject areas by relating them to the students' future 
in the world of work. 

Sample Unit Plans 

Some of the career exploration unit plans devel- 
rMTjd hy the teachers follow, 
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Art — Careers in Art 

General Objective 

To provide experiences for students as they find per- 
sonal joy and satisfaction in retlecting on art in the 
coinmunity. 

Specific Objective 

To convey the understandings listed below, 

llie roles of painters, sculptors, architects, city-plan- 
ners, and industrial designers in Baltimore in fulfilling 
basic human needs. 

The roles of fashion designers in meeting basic human 
needs. 

The roles of industrial designers as reflected in items 
used for daily living. 

The roles of commercial artists as rellected in adver- 
tising ideas, goods, and services. 

Careers to be Explored 

Architects Painters 

l-ashion Designers Industrial Designers (Packing) 

Sculptors Cartoonists 

Community Resources 

Visits to One Charles Center Mechanic Theatre 
Visits to Studios cartoonists, sculptors 
Visits to Baltimore Press packaging 

English — Types of Occupations 

Objectives 

To familiarize students with as many types of occupa- 
tions as possible. 

To make students aware of the various occupations 
that do not require a college degree. 

To discuss in detail the various career clusters. 

To stress to students the parts thai a pleasing person- 
ality and good grooming play in getting and holding a 
job. 

To discuss with students the importance of selecting 
an occupation because it is what they really want to 
do, not because a tViend has chosen that occupation. 

To emphasi/e to students the important role that 
Hnglish plays in all occupations. 

To luive students determine after miicli research 
which occupation they feel they are best suited to 
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hamlk- ctTccti\ol> . 

To dniinati/.o intorviow situations between omploycrs 
anJ porspecti\e enipli>voos. 

]o ha\e various rosourec people visit the class in 
onler to point out opportunities that are availahle to 
them in ilitYerent johs. 

To have stuilents lio out into the community and 
interview people whom they t'eel have successfully 
e\celled in the careers that they have chosen. 

To \isit places of business throutihout the city where 
students ca!i iiet first-hanJ knowledtic of the duties 
perlornied by people in diflerent jobs. 

lo allow stuilenis lo prepare a scrapbook on the 
career in which the\ are most interested. 

Activities 

Interviews with persons workinti in that occupation. 

Pictures taken either trom magazines or at pkices of 
business<.-s \isited of persons working at that job. 

Charts or graphs depicting the percentage of persons 
in that occupation. 

A i>riet summary by tlie student of why he feels that 
he wtniUI be gooti at this job. 

I isi of qualifications and rccjuirements that one must 
have anil meet in order to get the Job. 

English as a Career Foundation 

Objective 

lo sln)w a relatitinship betweer English and any 
chosen career. 

Procedure 

The two classes will be divided into groups where 
each one will deal with a different occupation. The 
groups will also be divided into pairs, with each pair 
using a ilifferent technic|ue of attacking the given situ- 
ation. The lecliniques involve making scrapbooks. 
comlucting interviews, making trips, and visitations 
In resource people. 

On a given da\ . attcr each group has exhausted its 
!e\.hniques. the groups will present to the class their 
findings. Tlie groups will deal with the occupations 
listed beUnv. 

( e a c h e rs p rc )o f r e a d e rs 

nurses sleiiographei-s 
accountants typists 
siiles managers sales personnel 

As a culminating activity, the class will write a 
composition dealing with the career that they would 
most likely want to attempt. Tho.se compositions 
thji show a strong development will be displayed. 



Objective 

To provide means by which stiidents can investigate 
their aptitudes and attitudes. 

Procedures 

Aptitude test and coun.seling on the results. 

Career attitude inventory before and after unit. 

Testing work-related abilities in real and role-playing 
situations. 

Use of attitude clarifying techniques in class. 

Home Economics — Child Care 
Objective 

To incorporate career exploration with related sub- 
ject areas. 

Procedures 

Student reports on parents' careers related to the 
basic subjects. 

Investigation of child-related careers, especially baby- 
sitting, by rc^ading. Held trips, resource people, and 
slide tape. 

Home economics careers explained by slide presenta- 
tion and panel of home economics teachers. 

(\)ntinued career exploration in foods unit by visiting 
the school cafeteria, a bakery, and a food market. 

Objective 

To increase student involvement in experiences re- 
lated to the world of work. 

Procedures 

Class role playing throughout unit of management 
positions. 

Providing child care service for l-'eiM'uary PTA 
meeting. 

I^ncouragement to seek baby-sitling jobs now. 

Compiling of career information from interviews of 
resource people. 

Inviting boys of the class to participate, especially if 
play materials are being made. 

Investigating local high school and college programs 
in child care. 

Objective 

To increase school-community involvement. 
Procedures 

Inviting parents lo class and on field trips. 
Informing parents of career exploration program 
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while advertising cliiKI cure services tor VTA, 

Toiirini! and pursuinu cooperulive iiclivilies between 
the school and Provident Hospital, as well as the 
Community College of Baltimore and the Karly Child- 
hood Hducation Program. 

Utilizing other community resources. 

Hnoch Pratt Library children's librarian to visit 
Bert Claster Productions and WMAR-TV tour 
and observation ot* ''Romper Room" 
Children's Television Workshop discussion of 
"Sesame Street" and neighborhood viewing 
centers 

Sinai-Druiil Comprehensive Pediatric Center 
video tape series on child development 

Objective 

To promote greater faculty interest in career educa- 
tion. 

Procedures 

Seeking cooperation of other teachers of the class. 
Active involvement of the counselor. 

Evaluation 

Retaking of inventory tests and discussion of changes. 

Class evaluators to compile responses to trips and 
class activities. 

Pre- and post-tests for each field trip. 

Wtitten evaluation by each student of their role-play- 
ing situation. 



Mathematics — Careers in 
Retail Merchandising 

Objective 

To develop an appreciation lor the skills and under- 
standings developei-l in working with decimal trac- 
tions and measurements through a concentrated ex- 
ploration of some careers in retail merchandising. 

Development of \latheniatical Skills 

Basic operations with decimal fractions and mixed 
numbers. 

Rounding decimal numbers. 

Rounding to the nearest dollar antl/or centv 

Finding the cost for items sold by the pound, yard, 
etc. 



Career Exploration 

Automobile sales 
Electrical appliance sales 
Wearing apparel 
Hardware 



Route saJesman 
Drugstore 
Supermarkets 
Cashiers 



Finding the total cost, including tax. 
^-^^^'Mg change for u sale. 
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Door-to-door salesmen 

Career Information 

Nature of work 

Where employed 

Training and other qualifications 

Hmployment outlook 

Hurnings and working conditions 

Samples of forms and saleschecks to be completed 
requiring mathematical skills 

Outside Resources 

Representative from Hut/der's Corporate Training 
Division 

Visit to National Cash Register Company 

Visit to Douglass High School to ob.serve Distribitlive 
Hducation Program 

Mathematics — Insurance 

Objectives 

To develop an understanding of the different kinds of 
insurance policies. 

To present typical insurance problems and show how 
to compute premiums tor these policies. 

To have students investigate information involved in 
provisions of different types of insurance. 

Brief History of Insurance 
Kinds of Insurance 

Fire insurance 

Investigation of Hre losses in the U.S. (reference 7 he 
World Almanac} 

Investigation of reasons why insurance rates vary ac- 
cording to type of building and locality. 

Problems involving t'ire insurance premiums. 
Life insurance 
Insurance terms 

Face of policy Beneficiary Renewable 
Insured Premium 

Kinds of life insurance 
Ordinary life policy 



I imitotl payment pdIkv 
roriii insiir;iiK*c 
liulcnvniciit 

l\iyi!iiz inMir;iiK*e prcniinms prolMcms on tnuliiu'. tlic 
iiniUKil pivniiuni policicN. 

Class Pxirtictpation 

C UiNN visitations from in>uraiKc agents who will dis- 
cuns lilV and t'iiv insiiranLO. 

Ktcid Trip 

X'lNit lo llic PrudfiUial Life hiMimncc Coinpiniy. 

Mathematics — United States Income Tax 

Objectives 

lo intrtuliu'e an uiulerstandinLi of wliy we liave to 
pa\ taxes to sup[K)r( the Tederal. State, and loeal 
iiovern men I. 

To izive a hriet' treatment of tlie computation ol' in- 
come taxes. 

Introduction to fhc Tax System 

Tascs and our history 

Taxes and changes 

I axes and tiie {"ederal Inidizet 

Coniputinu Taxes Valnnbic >futheniatieal Tables 

l'a\ Tables 
Interest lables 
\Vai!c Tal'tlcs 

Class Project 

l\e ot" percents and circle iirapiis to siiow how a typi- 
cal city izets and spends its money. 

Outside Research 

Students will write to several associations for Job in* 
lormation opportunities in tax acconntini: from 
which they will prepare written reports 

Class Visitation 

Representative i'rom Department oi' Internal Revenue 
Service 



Science — Meteorology 

Objeetivcs 

Students will be alile to oriiani/e and comnumicatc 
scientific information concerninii weather. 

Students will be able to list a minimum ot'eiubt career 
opportunities in tlie field of meteorology and the 
general duties of each. 

From a prepared list, students will be able to match 
jobs in the field with their correspondiui: educational 
and/or experience requirements. 

Students will demonstrate ability to use. read aiui 
interpret scales of thermometers, rain jiauye. mercurial 
and aneroid barometers, and synibols used on weath- 
er maps. 

General Concepts 

Weather, the cumulative effect of certain conditions 
of our atmosphere, affects our lives in many v;ays. 
Climate and weather are closely related. 

Relatinnships exist between weather and the general 
environmental conditions. 

'Jlie accurate and scientific stutly of the weather is 
carried on in this country by the U.S. Weather Bu- 
reau. 

A variety of job opportunities exists in the field of 
meteorology and activities related to the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge concerning climate and weather. 

Field Trips 

Visit to Friendship Airport Weather Station. 

If station permits, a visit to one of the local TV sta- 
tions to become familiar with actual reporting of the 
weather. 

Projects 

Mapping weather information gained tVoni newspaper 
and TV or radio reports for a selected period of time. 

Posting daily forecasts and recording actual weathci' 
conditions. 

Construction and operation of a classroom "weather 
station." 

Individual projects and/or reports relating lo one 
career in meleorology. 
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